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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The growing conviction, that upon the right training 
of the female character depends the future welfare 
of mankind, renders any apology unnecessary for the 
introduction of a work, having for its sole object the 
promotion of that desirable end. If it be true, that 
'^good mothers make good men," then it must be a 
subject of paramount importance that the present race 
of females should be so trained to mental and moral 
excellence, as to give fair .grounds of hope that they 
will indeed prove good mothers to the future gene- 
ration. To enable them to become such, it is hoped 
the present work will not be found entirely destitute 
of use. 

Of the manner in which this pleasing task has been 
executed, the public must be the judge: the Author 
would only solicit a favourable construction as to his 
motives, and to assure his fair countrywomen, that 
to advance their interests, and to promote their 
happiness, are amongst the most fervent aspirations 
of his heart. 

H. G. C. 

London, Sept 9th, 1841. 
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CHAPTER r. 

TBE CAPACITIES OF WOUAN. 



Speak the truth b; ber; if dsI 
Tet Wt ber be a principality, 
Soiereign to all the creatum ( 



Shaltspen. 



It is desirable, before entering upon any statement of 
duties, that we should correctly estimate what power 
there is to perform them. It is only wliere many 
talents have been given, that great returns can justJy 
be requii'ed. Nor should our requisitions fall below 
the powers of those of whom they are made. We are, 
therefore, naturally led to inquire in this place, what is 
the appropriate sphere of woman : this subject is one of 
such vast importance, and, withal, so interesting, that 
we cannot lightly pass it over, on the present occasion. 
The consideration of this question, however, involves 
another, viz. What are her Natural Capacities? How 
does ehe compare with, and wherein differ from, man 1 
This topic seems a fit introduction to what may follow, 
in our survey of the wide field now open befoi'e us. 



Il may here be necessary to mnke a few brief 
remarks as lo the essential distinctions vhicli eiist 
between the sexes. Much has been said upon the 
question of the natural equality of man and woman; 
but very little has been well said, because, in most 
instances, first principles have been entirely disre* 
garded. It is clear, beyond dispute, that in physical 
power tlie female is inferior to the male; and hence 
superficial thinkers have come to the conclusion that 
the female was, in all respects, inferior, and have 
treated her accordingly. On the other hand, the 
page of history informs us of women who, both in 
intellectual and moral attainments, were, at least, 
equal to some of the most gifted of the other sex; 
and from this it has been inferred, that by nature all 
were equal in intellectual capacity and in moral capa- 
bility, and all the apparent diffci-ence was the result 
entirely of the different education bestowed on each. 
Both these conclusions are erroneous, because based 
upon a fallacy. Both parties agree to consider the 
male a perfect form of intelligence and affection with- 
out the female, and the female a i>erfecl form of intel- 
ligence and affection without the male. This, as we 
shall see presently, is a fundnmental error; and, as a 
consequence, all the deductions drawn fi'ora it must 
their veiy natare, erroneous and without fonn- 
tetiun. 

St. Paul, who contemplated the subjects presented 
mental vision, not only as an inspired apostle 
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but also aa an enlightened philosopber, tells us that 
the woman is not without the man, neither is the man 
-without the woman; and a Utile observation will con- 
vince ua of the correctness and beaulj of this remark. 
It is a fact capable of the most perfect demonstration, 
that all external forms, whether they be animal, vege- 
table, or mineral, are the images and manifestations of 
their internal beings or essences. The form, then, of 
maw, must be the image or manifestation of his inter- 
nal principle of life; or in other words, of that which 
constitutes him a man, in contradistmction to ail other 
animals. Now, what is man? — is he not a being of 
thought and afiection; that is, of iatelligence and will? 
and is not his organic structure the most perfect that 
can ho conceived for bringing out tlie desires of the 
will, and the thoughts of the understanding, into actual 
life and manifestation? 

But mankind are divided into two distinct portions; 
bearing, it is true, a striking similarity to each other, 
but bearing also the clear and indelible marks of an 
essential difference, and impressing us by their very 
appearance with the conviction, for it amounts to 
nothing less, that they were designed by their Creator 
to act different, though by no means diicordant, but 
on the contrary the most harmonious, parts in the 
important drama of human life. 

A recent writer has said with much beauty — " It 
is our belief that the Almighty designed to create two 
cutttrasted Spirits, each to imbibe the excellences of the 
a2 



other, and to impart it? own. And it was hie svbie- 
qucnt care, to enshrine each of them in such a bodily 
temple as would best shadow forth the nature of the 
indwelling Thought, that all eyes might admiringly 



The Great Father clothed each spirit in its befit- 
ting robe: a robe which half hid and half revealed its 
brightness. " Look at man's erect and noble port, his 
bold and kindling eye, bis broad and expansive chest, 
his strong and sinewy arm, his very flesh of a texture 
which seems formed for endurance and to defy dan- 
ger, and you will say at once that the indwelling spirit 
which had formed to itself a, habitation so constructed 
(for, be it remembered, that every essence ia the 
secondary cause or creator of its own form), must be 
one to dare, to know, to investigate, and to push its 
reasonings to a given and determined point. In a 
word, we should decide at once that the whole form 
was the form of intelligence ; not, it is true, apart from, 
but in superiority to the afiections of the will. We 
say in superiority to the affections of the will, because, 
in the male sex, until a. junction of some kind with 
the female is formed, man's affections all centre in 
self, and in that ease they become the willing slave of 
his intellectual pride, and minister to the gratification 
of all its selfish demands. 

Now look at woman — see the delicacy of her whole 
form, her flowing tresses, her melting softness, her 



brilliant eye, her ivory forehead, hei' glowing cheek, 
her mouth radiant with smiles, of whom it may be 
said — 

Wilh what aa airy Bud a sparliiiug grace, 
T)ie language glances frDm tier Bllvcr lips! 



Her dear kind v< 
E'en like i 



en lie music hrard in i 






Add to all this the swan-like neck, the modest heaving 
bosom, tlie arms ever ready to embrace a friend, and 
the hand which aeems to open spontaneously to relieve 
distress, and we shall at once be induced to exclaim, 
she nas formed to love and to iie loved ! Hers is the 
form of the affections, as man's is the form of wisdom; 
and a correct j uJgment of the relative equality of the 
Bfixes will never be attained until the declaration of a 
great author is understood and appreciated, that a 
" woman is the love of man's wisdom," and that " man 
is the wisdom of woman's love." 

Thus we have arrived at the true ground of the 
difit-Tfince which exists between the seses. "TLe ideal 
of the one sex is sublimity, of the other beauty. The 
one vequires to be sweetened and tranquillized, the 
other to be strengthened and raised. Both, however, 
demand love; and nothing else can 'free the hollow 
heart from pining.'" It is, therefore, in a true and 
genuine marriage that the perfection of human nature 
consists, and that true marriage is neither more nor 
leas than this : — The intellect of the male conjoins 
itself with that of the female by its affections, thos 
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loeing itself in its like in her; and the tilTeclioiis of the 
female become conjoined with their like in the male 
by the medium of her intellectual power, and thus 

I they are no more two, but one flesh. 

The capacities of woman may be ascertained by tbe 
study of her Physical, Intellectual, and Moral eonsti- 
tntion ; by the disclosures of the Sacred Scriptures ; 

[ and by a reference to HiBtory, Observation, and £x- 

I perience. 

1, The Physical Constitution of woman is peculiar. 
In barbarous nations she has often been subjected to 
the same manual exertions as man; sometimes to 
those even more arduous. But the progress of refine- 
ment and civilization always establishes a marked 
distinction between tlie two sexes in this respect. We 
instinctively pronounce her to unsei herself, who arms 
for the battle-field, or engages in those agricultural, 
mechanical, or other manual pursuits, which demand 
great bodily vigour. God bath made the sexes herein 

m.to differ, and man, we feel, ought not to confoimd 



But maintain, as man may and ought, his ci 

I tioual ascendancy in Fhysical capaci^, there is one 

^ realm where woman reigns in undisputed supremacy; 

t is the realm of Moral Power. 

Goo has given her a keen Bensibility, and strength 

■ of feeling, and sympathies and affections which pre- 

ire her for singular eminence in moral attainments. 

I the religion of Ancient Greece, it was she who 
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presided at the tribunal of Fate; her native onthusiaam 
qualified her for this office. " A man," says Diderot, 
" never sat on the eaered tripod; a woman alone 
conld deliver the Pythian Oracle; alone could raise 
her mind to such a pitch, as seriously to imagine the 
approach of a God, and panting with emotion, to cry, 
*I perceive him, 1 perceive liim — there! there! the 
god!'" The same zeal which was displayed in 
devotion to a false faith, is seen in Christian lands 
BQSlaining the roorala and piety of eternal life. 

Woman is more susceptible than man of sudden 
and strong impressions. Her impulse is quick and 
prompt ; but this trait, unless counterbalanced by 
others, would expose her to irresistible evil. She 
wonld fall an easy prey to lawless emotions. God 
has kindly averted this calamity, by inspiring her 
with a constancy and devotednesa seldom witnessed 
in man. Let her place her affections on any object, 
and they will cling to it through every trial and 
change. What love so strong as woman's? What 
moral power can compare with hers, when principle, 
duty, devotion, once engage the full energies of her 
soul? "Women are, generally, more devoted to 
their friends than men, and display an indefatigable 
activity in serving them. Frequently," sajs Gall, the 
celebrated phrenologist, "have I had occasion to 
admire in females the most generous zeal !u behalf of 
their friends. Who is not astonished at the courage 
shewn by a woman, when her husband, whose mis- 
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ended her, 
o does noi 



^^^B conduct has, perhaps, a thousand limes offended b 
^^^f ia threatened with imminent danger? Who d 
P know many iastaiices of the most heroic devotedness 

I on the part of the sex ? A woman spares no eSbrts 

I to serve her friend. When it is a question of saving 

her brother, her husb&nd, her father, she penetratee 
into prisons — she throws herself at the feet of her 
I sovereign. Such are the women of our day, and 

such has history represented those of antiqoi^, 
Happy, I repeat, is he who has a woman for a friend." 
2. What we have learned from this glance at the 
I conetitution of ihe sex, is verified by the SaoreJ Scrip- 

tures. In the book of Genesis we are told that God 
"took one of the ribs of Adam, as he slept, and closed 
up the flesh instead thereof." They were thus on a 
perfect equality of rank till the period of the FalL 
After that melancholy event, the sentence was pro- 
nounced on woman : " Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee." And through 
all the subsequent history of woman, as found in the 
Bible, her inferiority to man is constantly implied. 
Among the woes predicted by the prophet Isaiah, as 
awaiting Jerusalem and Judah, this is included, 
" Women shall rule over them." 

Let the original relative capacities of women have 
been as they might, one fact is clearly apparent, that 
the general condition of woman among the ancient 
Jews, and in contemporary nations, was one of degra- 
dation and servitude. She was the slave of man. 
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The Bystem of polygamy, of old, nlmoat universally 
prevalent, tended dii-oclly " to stifle the best emotions 
of the female heart, and to call all its worst panaious 
into exercise." It has been supposed, that t!ie wonder 
which the disciples of Christ expressed, when they 
found him conversing with the woman of Samaria, 
originated partly iu their low opinion of her sex. The 
Talmud teaches that it is beneath the dignity of a 
Rabbi to talk familiarly with a woman ; and the Jew 
wait accustomed to give thanks to God that he nas 
not a woman. 

But open the New Testament, and how in a moment 
is this estimation elevated. Of the Physical and 
Intellectual rank of woman, nothing is, indeed, there 
eaid. But as a creature of God, and a member of the 
family of mankind, she is placed on an entire equality 
with man. Christianity does not make her responsible, 
as a moral and immortal being, to man, but repre- 
sents both as having a common Master in Heaven. 
No virtue inculcated on the one sex, is omitted in 
describing the duties of the other. The Christian 
character is a moral statue, to be wrought by every 
living hand; and taste, composition, symmetry, effect, 
are required and expected, in the spiritual workman- 
ship, no less of woman than of man. 

The personal treatment, which this sex received at 
the hand of the Saviour, was ever most tender and 
kind. " His earliest fi'icnd was a woman ; his ordy 
steadfast friends through his ministry were women," 
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I It was " the daughters of JeraBalem," who wept for 

him in hia final agony. " The last at his cross, and 

the first at his sepulchre, was a woman. And when, 

after his ascension, the little company of believers was 

assemhied, wailing for the fulfilment of his promise, 

f there also were found the women who had acconi- 

I panied him in life, and stood by bim in death." How 

I could he, with such proofs of their piety, zeal, and 

[ perseverance, fail to regard tlie ses with a considera- 

f tion at least equal to that he bestowed upon man. 

And in the religion which Christ taught and ex- 
implified, we find qualities with whicli the capacities 
*■ and powers of woman singularly harmonize. It is 
based upon the afTections. Love to God, and love to 
man, are its two great comraaniimenfs. The sacrifice 
it requires on the allar of Hie, is that of the heart. 
And what is this but the unquestioned empire of 
woman 1 Sentiment with her is natural, the growth 
of her moral being; in man it is usually acquired, the 
result of thought. Doubt as we may, the comparative 
strength or capahilitiea of any other portion of her 
nature, as related to man, in tbe possessions of the 
I heart no man can contest the ascendancy svith woman. 
f She is naturally less selfish than mjin. She can, if she 
will hut obey her best impulses, rise to the loftiest 
heights of Christian excellence. And if serious im- 
pediments oppose her progi'css, on herself, not on her 
nature, must each consequent &ilure be charged. 
In Christian lands, her occupatious and habits are 
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in many iostancee auch as to give scope to moral 
eminence. She has fewer worldly engagements than 
man. She ia not, with us, accustomed to command 
armies or lift up her voice in public debute. Nor is 
she generally subjected to those coarser employments, 
and that severe bodily toil which must of necessity rob 
her of ail true delicacy. 

Another characteristic of our religion is, its demand 
for what have sometimes been termed the passive vir- 
tues; fortitude, submission, patience, resignation. The 
acquisition of these qualities, is to man a most arduous 
task. He can toil, iind atru^le and resist In scenes 
of active effort, and strong confiict, he is at home. 
But his power of endurance is by no means commen- 
surate with these traits. In a woman they find a 
congenial spirit, a heart open, and waiting for their 
reception. "Those disasters," says an elegant writer, 
"which break down and subdue the spirit of man, and 
prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
and elevation to their character, that, at times, it 
approaches lo sublimity." The Memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe abound with instances of the most heroio 
devotedness ; who can read without emotion her simple 
yet affecting narrative of the imprisonment of her hus- 
band m V) hitehall of the eiterlioiis made by her to 
alleviate his suffermga she thus wntes " During the 
time of 1 11 imprisonment, I faik 1 nit constantly 
lo go, when the clouk struck four m the morning. 
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vith a dark lantern in my hand, all alone and on foot, 
from my lodgingB in Chancery Lane at my cousin 
Young's, to Whitehall, in at the entry thiU went out 
of King Street into the Bowling Green. There I 
would go under hia window and soiUy cull him; lie, 
idler the first time excepted, never failed to put out 
his head at the first call: thus »c talked together, and 
sometimes I was so wet with the rain, tliat it went 
in at my neck and out at ray heels." Who does not 
perceive that this sex enjoys pre-emiuent advantages 
for the culture of that spiritual union which God 
I requires of the Christian? And in sustaining the 
I ordinary trials of our lot, as social beings; in cherish- 
ing forbearance toward the unjust, kindness to the 
thankless, and love toward those who inflict personal 
injuries, woman is endowed by her Maker with a 
divine power. 

3. The History of this ses is a still further testi- 
mony to their moral capacities. We find in the Old 
Testament many beautiful illustrations of female vir- 
I tae: the names of Sarah, Miriam, and Deborah, will 
U once occur as most illustrious examples; and the 
picture left us by Solomon of "a virtuous woman," 
evinces not only the existence, but the appreciation i^ 
ft true woman in those early ages. 

If we turn to the records of Heathen nations, we 

find them occupied, when they speak of this sex, 

. almost universally, in describing rare cases of per- 

I'fonal prowess or physical coii<[ue8ts. The wealth of 
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^^^^Mon was such, and its advancement in ecicnce 

^^^^ftefinement so great, that we may presume the 

^^^^Bp character to have been more elevated than in 

^^^^Be countries. There was a true moral coura^ 

^/t^Sai act recorded of the Phcenician women, who 

agreed, that if their countrymen lost a certain battle, 

they would perish in the flames, aud who crowned 

with flowers her who made that proposition in a 

cDUncl!. Would that history had transmitted the 

teadmony of those quiet, iinofatrusiTe virtues, which 

must at those ancient periods have prevailed, and 

which are the glory of woman. 

In more recent ^es, we find among the Greeks, 
noble examples of female heroism, of conjugal love, 
and sisterly affection; but the exclusion of woman 
from society placed her under great moral disad- 
vantages. Rome allowed this sex more free inter- 
course in social life, and the renowned Cornelia was 
hence a representative of no small number of her age. 
But how few opportunities do modem Pagan re- 
ligions allow woman for exhibiting her moral capa- 
bilities. The stern creed of the Mussulman places 
woman in a degrading position; she is treated accord- 
ingly. In China, among the lower classes, all the 
hard labour is laid upon the wife, while the husband 
performs only the lighter tasks. In the higher classes 
theses is completely secluded from all places of public 
instmction, and subjected to laws which repress all 
theii energies, both of mind and heart. India fur- 



I 
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nishes examples of conjugal de voted n ess, worthy a 
more enlightened direction. Profane History, in its 
wide range, gives us indeed but an occaEJonal gleam 
of the genuine virtnes of woman ; how unlike Christ- 
ianity, which presents a. brilliant succession of these 
examples. 

But Christianity must be pure, to produce this 
change; we shall else retain, nnder the light of the 
Gospel, the spirit and practices of Paganism. "In 
one place on the road," says a recent traveller iu Italy, 
" we saw at least one hundred young girls, mixed up 
■with es many rotigli coai-se men, carrying baskets of 
earth, some fifly rods, upon their head, for the purpose 
of filling up an embankment or road." " Heathenism, 
and paganized Christianity," he remark?, '* degrade 
woman to a level wil.h the slave." 

In the beautiful language of one, when speak- 
ing of the sect called Friends, which language we 
would apply to all genuine piety: " The Inner Light 
sheds its blessings on the whole human race ; it 
knows no distinction of sex. It redeems woman by 
the dignity of her moral nature, and claims for her 
the equal culture and free exercise of her endowments. 
As the human race ascends the steep acclivity of im- 
provement, the Quaker cherishes woman, as the equal 
companion of ihe journey." The Christian's home is 
a scene of retirement favourable to moral culture and 
to growth in grace. There the soul may contemplate 
its Creator, and hold communion ^vith the Lord. Far 
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from the fields of ambilion and gain, away from the 
agitations of a public arena, in sacred seclusion pur- 
suing her domestic avocations, why should not woman 
be distinguished for her spiritual attainmenle? Can it 
be, that with the same watchfulness, and self-denial, 
ftnd toil, she should not surpass man in ihe acquisition 
of holiness and purity? 

Not only ia the intellect of woman thus trained in 
childhood to equal progress with that of the opposite 
sex, but all those moral advantages which are con- 
nected with mental culture, are secured to this sex. 
The constitutional advantage she possesses for attain- 
ments in virtue and piety is thus indulged with peculiar 
facilities for its exercise ; and her sphere of employ- 
ment, 80 quiet and hallowed, ia not corrupted, but 
purified, by the Kocial atmosphere she breathes from 
her earliest days. 

We are now prepared for a reply to this important 
inquiry : " What is the appropriate sphere of woman ?" 
Having determined for what duties and occupations 
she is qualified, it becomes less difficult to decide 
when she is acting witliin her true sphere, and when 
she departs from it. If nature has intimated any class 
of employments as more suitable, from their delicacy, 
for her physical powers, than others, then we inler 
that, if she forsake those for sterner avocations, she 
disobeys the will of God ; and that too as clearly and 
certainly as if it were inscribed in letters of fire on 
the material heavens. 
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But how natural (hat the condition for which God 

had created the strongest physical framee and intel- 
lectual oapacities, ehould be an object of i 
discontent, and ambition, with those to wliom he had 
denied these endowments. Could it be anticipated that 
voman would in all cases be true to her sex, and reply, 
as did the discreet Shunamite to the prophet's inter- 
rogatories— " What ia to be done for thee? Wouldat 
thou be spoken for to the king? or to the captain of 
host?" "I dwell among mine own people." That 
" Where God has appointed my lot, I am content 
to live and toil." 

It may be objected, that we aPBUme the existence 
of two distinct spheres of action, in this world. This 
is acknowledged, and it is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. In all nations there is found a division in the 
character of human occupations. The savage has his 
hunting and fishing grounds, which call for labours 
I of a wholly different character from those of the 
I wigwam. And though woman may, and often does, 
engage in the sterner duties of the tribe, yet man can- 
not supply the earliest wants of the infant; and he 
violates the plainest decrees of natui'c, if he leave not 
some other duties exclusively to woman. 

Civilization modifies this division of labour, but 

C obliterate it. Rather must its true work be 

3 more wide separation of the sphere of each sex 

rom that of the other. Christianity elevates the rank 

toS woman, and through civilization gives her a new 
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moral and intellectual importance in society. Mental 
calture again diminishes both the taste and the neces- 
sity for those coarser tasks to mhicb, in ruder ugee, 
she must in some degree be subject. But if it qualify 
her for higher intellectual employments, her progress 
does not surpass that of man, They are relatively as 
distant in this respect from each other, as they were 
in the days of the Patriarchs. The refined female 
mind enchants the world — 

Anil fills 
Tbe air Bround wUb beaut; ; we inhale 
The smliroiial aspeet, which, beheld, iaslila 
Part of its immortalily i— 

This leads ns to say that God must have designed 
woman for a peculiar sphere of action, because it is 
only when she is thus situated, that the mutual influ- 
ence of the sexes, so important to earth's moral good, 
can be tiilly exerted. The boy at school inclines to 
rough manners. What more effectual restraint upon 
this tendency than the delicacy and gentleness which 
marks the little g^irl? She again may become pain- 
fully diffident, and a recluse in her bearing, if not 
subjected to the society of the more confident sex. 
Encourage the boy to sit always by the fireside, and 
studiously shun conversation with the opposite sex, 
or put the girl forward and incite her to a hold and 
boisterous manner, and their mutual influence is dimi- 
nished, and soon lost. You evidently transgress a plain 
law of the Creator. 

80 in the society of adults. Let men group them- 
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selves together, and they will converse only of their 
merchandise, and their manufiictures, or of govem- 
ments and administrations. Insulate the female ses, 
and they will discourse upon dress, or the minor af&irs 
of their neighbours, far too exclusively. But ehall 
we, to obviate these evils, completely transpose their 
conditions? No; let the main pursuits of each be 
distinct; but let neither regard themselves as having 
no influence on the duties of the other. 

What check were there on man's wrong impulses 
as a lover of gain, or a devotee of ambition, should 
woman participate with him in these dispositions? 
And would not the inevitable consequence of her 
resigning herself to masculine offices and labours be, 
that she became as insane in the toil for riches as man ; 
that she proved his rival, instead of his ally, the guar- 
dian of his best interests, or the faithful salutary check 
to the madness of his innate selfishness. That far from 
composing and reg;ulating the fire of bis ambition, she 
did but kindle it to a devastatiug Same ! To ai^ue the 
contrary were to close our eyes on the native ardour 
of woman, and to forget the fearful agency of sym- 
pathy, when it lakes an unholy direction. Morality, 
religion, the order, if not the very existence of society, 
hence point out a peculiar and appropriate sphere to 

Let us say first, negatively, what is uot the province 

They should not engage in pursuits for which their 



physical powers arc iDadequatc. If man is endowed 
with Huperior bodiij strength, to him exclusively be 
allotted those manual avocalions wbioh demand that 
strength. And if mental power depend at all on phy- 
sical, if giant minds are usually found in vigorous 
frames^ woman may infer that she can engage in the 
highest intellectual pursuits, only by becoming an ex- 
ception to the ordinaiy character of her sex. 

For coiitemplniion he, snd valour formed; 
For Kifineu site, snd sweel atttautive grace. 

Nor is it advisable that women should, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, mix in the strife of pai'ty. Such 
scenes can hardly be engaged in without destroying, 
and certainly not without endangering, some portion 
of that delicacy and sweetness which rendei's them 
the high priestesses of home, and is so essentia! to the 
due performance of their important uses to society. 
Still the assertion, that " women have nothing to do 
with politics," is as raischieyous as it is absurd. They 
have to do not only vrith politics, hut with every thing 
that concerns the well-being of their race; and while 
we would by no means adopt the sentiments of Plato, 
who admitted this sex to an equal share with man 
in the dignities and offices of his commonwealth, we 
would have chem, in their proper sphere of home, exer- 
ciee that influence they unquestionably possess over 
lathers, brothers, sons, and husbands, in leading them 
to a calm and dispassionate judgment on all matters 
connected with the prosperity or advancement of 
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society, and in enforcing upon ihem by that secret 
persusBivenesB which is so irresistible, the duty and 
the advantage of, under every variety of circumstance, 
preferring that ithich is right to timt which is expedtetU. 

Let not woman then mingle further than may be 
absolutely necessary, in public strife and contention, 
even in a good cause ; but let her remember that, in 
reference to public affairs, ehe haa all-important duties 
to perform ; and let her be most aesiduoua in ftithfolly 
performing her important part. 

But to speak on the positive view of our subject. 
What is the appropriate sphere of woman ? We have 
each an ideal of this sphere, although in the delaila of 
it we may somewhat differ. We all desire to see this 
portion of our race pure and pious, and we should add 
to these qualities, genClenesB, graceful manncre, and a 
delicate modest deportment. There are limits more- 
over of propriety, established in our own minds, beyond 
which we should he pained to see one of this sex ever 
pass. We would not so contract these limits, as to 
repress the powers, or do injustice to the capacities, or 
trench on the rights of woman, nor arrogate a single 
claim over her, deduced from any assumed superiority 
of sex. Give her every opportunity ; remove all 
obstacles ; furnish the utmost facilities, and let God 
speak his will through ber actions. 

To this end, we would name, first, what is iiicon- 
ttestiblyone partoftheaphereof woman— Home. She 
ct in other situations, in lias she must. Frovi- 
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dence whispers io her in the cradle, the divine moni- 
tion, " Be a kind, obedient, dutiful daughter." And 
if, to the latest moment of her life, she heed not this 
Holema charge, she is false, not only to her own sex, 
but also to nian, and above all to God. 

The Sister, by what other virtues can she expiate 
a n^lect of the claims of the beautiful relation she 
sustains ? Let her be a monitor to the younger, 
and receive kindly the counsels of the elder, in her 
domestic circle, and how does she grace a sweet por- 
tion of her appropriate sphere 1 Nor nmst we omit to 
say that, whether united to another by the sacred bond 
of man-iage or not, if she be a true woman, she is 
instinct with tho^e inward charms, and Christian dis- 
positions, which qualify her for that responsible con- 
nexion. Intelligence, wisdom, disinterested affection; 
a mind to advise, a heart rich with sympathies, and 
a hand to aid, — these should find in her their chosen 
resting-place. 

And what Mother can fill the sphere ordained for 
her ses, if she he not a devoted parent ? Possessed 
of this trait, no woman can fail of honour and useful- 
ness. She who looks on her race, with a maternal 
interest, who feels that God hath made of one blood 
all the children of the earth, and who lives not for 
herself but for her neighbour, she is of the genuine 
iemale nobility. There is in her character a grandeur 
^before which the admired of all admirers, the gay 
butterfly, whose wings open and close with the sun of 
adulation, shrinks Into an object of pity. 
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There is one subject, that may with propriety be 

I mentioned here, and which for the sake of precision 
we will call fireside conversational powers. Much 
instruction is to be derived from those familiar reason- 
ings on passing events, literary subjects, and matters 
of fact, which cannot be too much cultivated between 
the various members of the family circle. In this 
kind of instructive recreation, women, of what are 
called only moderate abilities, can take a distinguished 
part. Though their means of information may have 
been far from ample, and the range of their ideas to 

appearance extremely circumscribed, yet it is oAen j 

tbund that they can expatiate largely and reason justly, 

and thus lead more master minds to legitimate conclu- i 

I sions, which their more extendeil powers would never 

I have enabled them to attain. The secret of this im- 

I portant source of recreative utility is to be discovered 

I in that aptitude for illustration, and that living, breath- 

I ing spirit of metaphor, which flashes a truth upon 

I the mind with all the energy of a demonstration; and 

I in the possession of which females so frequently excel. 

Next to home, we would cite Private Beneficence, 

I the scenes of Charity, and the chamber of Sickness, 

OB within the sphere of woman. Not only should she 

minister to the needs of her own family circle, but put 

on the sandals of mercy, and go forth to the bed of 

Buffering, and the dwelling of poverty, where she will 

f ever be received as an angel of love in the dark hours 

of life. 



She who would follow Christ must take the sequea- 
tered path of private charity, rather than live for the 
public gaze. Who were the women whose charities 
are engraven on the eternal records of the New Teala- 
ment? Private almoners, Joanna, Mary Magdalene, 
Susanna, and others, who " ministered unto their Lord 
cf their substance," by personal attendance. 

But still fiirther, in the intercourse of society, 
woman has many important duties to fulfil, which are 
appropriate to her sex ; she should not engage in a 
single pursuit that can disqualify her for this function. 
If she suffer herself to be degraded by frivolity, and 
eeelc only to gain the adulations of tlie empty and vain, 
she is untrue to her nature. She goes most deplor- 
ably oat of her sphere. 

Nor should she by ont-door sports and sun-burnt 
labours, lose that refinement, which is a guardian to 
her virtue, and the anchor of her spiritual liope. A 
coarse woman, she who fails in all the attractions and 
graces of her sex, forfeits that claim to our affection 
andesteem, which a true feminine carriage always com- 
mands. Whereas Christian gentleness, seeking to 
render all happy; and Christian purity, frowning on 
eveiy shade of guilt in social intercourse, are the true 
pntise of this ses. 

Lord Halifax, in bis advice to his daughter, 
observes, " Nature hath made you such lai^e amends 
for the seeming injustice of the first distribution, that 
the right of complaining is come over to our sex. 




You have it in your power, not only to free yourselveB, 
but to subdue your masters, and ivithont Tiolenee, 
throw both their natural and legal authority at your 
feet. We are made of different tempers, that our 
defects may be mutually supplied. Your aex wanteth 
our reason for your conduct, and our strength for your 
protection; ours wanteth your gentleness to soften and 
entertain us. The first part of our life is a good deal 
subjected to you in the nursery, where you reign 
without competition, and by that means have the 
advantage of giving the first impreasiona. Afterwards 
you have stronger influences which, well manaired, 
have more force on your behalf, than all our privileges 
of jurisdiction can pretend to have against you. You 
have more strength in your looks, than we have in 
our laws; and more power by gentleness, than we 
have in our ailments," 

Have we circumscribed too much the sphere of 
woman? Does she aspire to other and broader scenes 
of occupation ? If God hath endowed any one with 
the spirit of a prophetess, let her prophesy; if, of 
teaching, let her wait on that ofilce. Wheresoever a 
capacity is bestowed, it is the sign-manual of Heaven. 
SJie who is faithful to her Home, to the sacred calls 
of Charity, and to the holy impulses of her Social 
being, fulfils no mean office. She ranks with the 
glorious sisterhood, who have gone to the rest of the 
sainted. Let her soul be baptized in the spirit of 
God, let his glory be the seal of her deeds; and what- 
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ever may have been her trials or privations here, she 
will at length find herself in a land where she shall 
meet with the kindred intelligence which can unite 
with her own warm and pure affection^ and be for 
ever in a home where, according to the sentiment of 
an illustrious author^ '^ kindred male and female minds 
become blended in a union^ of which the most perfect 
marriage on earth is only a type and foretaste, and in 
which region of light truly wedded souls, though in 
two bodies, make but one angel in the presence of 
their God." 




Whaleter mey be 
always give the 
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CHRiSTiANiTr was designed for the benefit of all 
classes of mankind. There are none bo high that it 
cannot raise them still higher; and none eo low, as 
to escape its kindly notice and fostering influences. 
It unites in one fraternal bond, all %¥ho bear the 
impress of God. As a social religion, breaking down 
every wall of partition, and bringing the whole race 
into fellowship, its fandamental principle is, " we are 
members one of another ;" — " No man iiveth unto 
himself alone." 

If we consider the influence of woman, on the 
Social, Intellecluai, Moral, and Beligious condition of 
the world, we shall find abundant reasons for giving 
a prominent place, in all counsels and instructions 
addressed to the public, to her spiritual necessities- 
Let UH here premise that, in dwelling on this topic, 
we should revolt at the thought of administering to & 
Tain, self-complacent spirit. It is mournful, it is humili- 
ating, to know, as we do, that the incense of adulation 



hae been ofTereil up to tins sex, from tlie most selfish 
and unworthy motives, and in commendation of quali- 
ties which a true woman will regard as her lowest 
prwae, mere personal attractions. Was it for this 
that the henejicent Author of the nniverse called her 
into being? Does she anawer the purpose of her 
existence by submitting to be the toy of man? Has 
God breathed iuto her an immortal principle, to 
bestow its best energies on the mortal frame that 
enshrines it? to live for an outward adorning? to be 
eatts6ed with applause for her external graces alone ? 

This position will be confirmed by a view of the 
influence of woman on the condition of society. If 
this be at all extensive, then we must infer that her 
Creator intended she should be thoroughly educated ; 
that her moral and intellectual powers should be fully 
developed ; that the spirit should not he subject to, 
but reign over, and that with entire supremacy, the 
outward and perishable form. 

But let it always be borne in mind by every female, 
however exalted or bumble her station may be, that 
influence is a talent that cannot be " wrapped up in a 
napkin," or " hid in the earth." It must be used, it 
must be opeititive either for good or for evil; and when 
this tremendous fact is allowed its proper weight, then 
will woman be elevated, because she will resolve to 
elevate herself to that important position in society 
which an all-gracious and beneficent God intended her 
to All. 



Bat, is it not true, that eivilizafion, refinement, ami 
the manneraand habits of society, depeinlmuch on her 
character? In Christian lands, and beneath our own 
observation, we can see that it is so. Mark the nation, 
the city, the yillage, where order, purity, and the social 
virtues in general prevail. What is there, the female 
character? We hazard nothing in the reply, that it 
ifi elevated, accomplished, and pure, Tlie coarse jeat, 
the impure expression, the subtle inuendo — poisoning 
the more surely and deeply by its very obscureness — 
where are these tolerated 1 Where woman maintains 
the high i-ank of her sex ? No ; for she has but to 
frown on such improprieties, and steadily, and on 
all occasions, to discountenance them, and they are 
banished from the social circle. Let her influence in 
thia regard, be correct; let it be mild and gentle, yet 
always decided ; and there is no passion so rude, nor 
any proneness to an outbreaking of temper, or the 
violation of the courtesies of life, which she cannot, 
and does" not restrain. 

The influence of woman on the InteUectual condi- 
tion of the world is by no means small, or unimportant. 
Literature is indebted for many of its most excellent 
productions to her pen. Science owes much to her. 
It was the wife of Galvani, whose observation first 
drew his attention to those phenomena that led to the 
discovery of that science which bears his name. The 
difitinguished astronomer Sir William Herschell was 

nstanlly aided by a devoted sister. Miss Caroline 
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Herschell. " She it was who braved with him the 
inclemency of the weather ; heroically shared his 
privations, that she might participate in his deliglits ; 
whose pen, we are told, committed to pajjer his notes 
of observations as they issued from his lips. She it 
was who, having passed the nights near the telescope, 
took the rough manuscrij)t to her cottage at the dawn 
of day, and produced a fair copy of the night's work 
on the ensuing morning. She it was, as he planned 
the labour of each succeeding night, who reduced 
every observation, made every calculation, and kept 
everything in systematic order. She it was who helped 
the astronomer to gather an im])eri3hable name." The 
Astronomical Society awarded a gold medal to her, 
in token of gratitude for her contributions to their 
great work. 

In how many seminaries of learning has woman 
been the chief instrument in forming the minds of the 
youth, not only of her own, but of both eexes I Who 
has not marked, that where a taste for reading and 
mental cultivation is found, tbere the female sex is 
asually intelligent, educated, and reflnej. It follows 
indeed naturally, that a well-trained intellect will dis- 
cover itself in the intercourse of society, and that it 
will impart a tone to familiar associates. She who 
reads much, and profitably, will converse upon the 
subjects that have occupied her thoughts. This will 
incite others to imitate her course; and pride is suffi- 
cient — were no iiigher motive awakened — to induce 
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man to make himself at least tlie companion and equal 
of faer who thus laudably cultivates tlie nobler part 
of her nature. 

But should this position be questioned, none C 
doubt that in one sphere the inteltectual influence of 
woman can hardly be exaggerated. We refer to that 
of the Mother. "What is ivanting," said Napoleon, 
oDe day, to Madame Campan, " in order that the 
youth of France be well educated ?" "Good mothers," 
was her reply. The Emperorwas forcibly struck with 
this answer. " Here," said he, "is a system of educa- 
tion in one word." Let tbe mind of this parent be 
imbued with knowledge, and she will impart to her 
children the love of learning; let her heart become 
' filled with the atfection of good, and her children 
I will imbibe from her the love of virtue and of noble 
y deeds. How often has she planted germs which in 
I subsequent yeara expanded, and produced the &ire8t 
I fruits of science and wisdom. It is related of Alfred 
the Great, that " when twelve years of age, he could 
either read nor write, and the development of his 
ire intellectual powers was mainly attributable to his 
I step-mother Judith, the Queen of Ethelwulf, who 
I* having promised a finely illuminated book of Saxon 
poems — to which Alfred bad been listening with en- 
thusiasm — to such of her sons as should the soonest 
be able to read them, the young prince took the book, 
foimd out an insti'uctor, and learned to read. When 
I fais modesty had crowned his wishes wilb success, be 
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recited its contents to lier. The innate energy of Mb 
dormant talents was roused, and the roiindatlon was 
laid of that learning which produced the (greatest benefit 
to his country." Baeon, Cuvier, Sir WiUiam Jones, 
and many other prodigies of learning, received their I 
first impulse in the path of study from their mothers. 
Who is that mother tliatthinka lightly of her influence I 
on the miuds of her children ? Let her know that o 
her it may now be depending, whether a son is to pass 
throngh life, ignorant of this world, of his duties as a 
man, a citizen, and a Christian; or to be so educated i 
as to adorn the stations he may hereafter fill, to be | 
a blessing to his country, a honour to his race, and ' 
heir to a glorious immoilality. 

This leads us to observe, that woman affects vitally 
the interests of society, from the transcendent influ- 
ence she exerts on the domestic relations in general. 
The prosperity of nations depends intimately on the 
prevalence of the fireside virtues. Uniess the founda- 
tions of order, peace, anil a genuine benevolence, be 
^d in our homes, we can hope for none of these 
essential blessings. Let there be discord in our jami~ 
lies, and the same spirit that creates it, will lead to 
pablic, civil, social, and political dissensions. If our 
sons are trained up in an allowed disrespect to their 
parents, the retribution will be felt not only in thg ' i 
privacy of our homes, but everywhere around us. And J 
the daughter who demeans herself irreverently toward 
the guardians of her life, wili not fail to mauifesl the 
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aame melancholy trait in her intercourse with ail her 

Nor may we confine these reaiarka to this one 
aspect. We desire kind neighbours; men who will 
regard the rights and the happiness of others, and 
who will strive to promote them in their daily walk. 
But from what school do these virtues usually pro- 
ceed? Where are generous, conciliatory, obliging dis- 
positions first ibrmed ? In the family circle. The 
faithful and afiectionate husband, the tender, yet wise 
and judicious father, the considerate and kind brother, 
these are the elements which constitute both the good 
citizen and the good neighbour. He who is false to 
the claims of home, may shine on splendid occasions, 
and attract the admiration of a distant world of spec- 
tators. But his heart is hollow ; and the more he is 
known, the less will he be loved or esteemed, and the 
feebler will be his inflncuce. 

The inquiry then becomes of paramount interest, 
" What are the chief springs of domestic well-being?" 
Who are they that contribute most largely to [be 
advancement of piety at home? We answer, with 
confidence, the female sex. For what is essential to 
piety at home? It is gentleness, quiet habits, the 
beautiful harmony of many members, fulfilling each 
its appropriate fimctton. It is the peaceful spirit of 
I the Gospel, mingling in the joiot efibrts of a well- 
k- disposed household. 

But the habits and occupations of man are adverse 
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to ihU tranquil temper. He is called, in the pursuit 
of wealth, to labour abroad amid conflicting interests. 
Competition, llie pursuits of a crowd eager for gain, 
planning and toiling ceaseiessly to reap some little 
advantage over his fellows; this is the eea on which 
he must follow his fortuoe. And a restless and 
ti'oubled deep it is. But woman passes her days 
within the walls of domestic retirement. That is her 
ai.-customed scene for toil. In the temptations that 
befel her relatives abroad, she is cot present. But 
where thoughtfuiness comes, where good resolutions 
are formed, where the tears of penitence are shed — in 
that sacred retreat where man finds bis only refuge 
for prayer, for self-examination, and for the culture 
of the spiritual life — there woman habitually dwella ; 
there her influence, sweetly yet powerfully exercised, 
corrects and abrades that selfishness which the bus- 
band, the son, or the brother, has contracted by his 
business intercourse with the world ; there she can 
teach them the blessedness of practisiog the Gospel 
lesson, to " esteem others better than themselves," 
and to live not so much for themselves as for their 
families, their country, and their race. Under a 
sister's influence especially, man may " faithfully 
pursue the necessary avocations of the day, and keep 
as it were a separate soul for his family, his social 
duty, and his God." 

From this circumstance, joined to her native sus- 
ceptibilities, she is pre-eminently qualified to preside 
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over and foster the fireside virtues. Who has not 
Been the unbelieving husband sanctified, made eerious 
and holy, by the helievinp; wife ? Where a free inter- 
course on the subject of religion exists between tbem, 
it can hardly be that man is not softened, hia thoughts 
withdrawn at times from the world, and the concerns 
of the soal, infinite and eternal considerations, brought 
home to his heart, by the power of his nearest earthly 
friend. Sometimes, alas '. she whose whole nature, 
and whose entire condition, seem hut one lesson to 
awaken piety, has given her influence against it. By 
a worldly disposition, by a neglect of the means of 
religion, or by indifference to the most solemn themes, 
and an habitual levity of cliaracter and speech, the 
wife has been known to check the best aspirationg 
of her hualiand, and reduce hia spirit to the same 
low, earthly level with her own. She has fastened 
more firmly around him, that chain which the love 
of riches, or a thirst for fame, had already drawn, till 
it corroded his immortal part. And when God has 
spoken to his conscience, and rebuked him for his 
iniquity, what better plea was at hand than this: "The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat." 

Look again at the fraternal infiuences in a family 
gronpl What inestimable power can a wise and 
virtuous Sister exert. Has she a brother prone to 
waywardness and passion? Her words may restrain 
his wanderings, her example subdue hia anger. It 
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can hardly fail, that a. daily influence, mild, gentle, 
ChriBtian in its character, will produce no effect on so 
near a relative. Do the brothers incline to seek their 
recreatioLB abroad? Are the charms of merriment, 
of sensuality, or of questionable excitements and plea- 
sures, stealing on the heai't, and estranging it fi'om 
God and duty, from purity and Heaven? Now ts 
the moment for kind remonstrance, for affectionate 
counsel, and earnest entreaty. She who employs 
these means, and adds to them aU the attractions she 
can throw around their common home, may be sure 
that her efforts will not be lost. Let her persevere, 
and success, earliei' or later, shall crown her toils and 
hopes. What power ia there in her intercessions 
before Heaven ! " Years have passed away," says the 
grateful brother, as his thoughts revert to his distant 
home, " and Heaven has prospered me. Often, when 
ternptations have assailed me, should I have yielded 
to them, had not a still small voice have whispered, 
thy sister prays for thee." 

But there is yet anotiier relation, which gives 
woman her chief power over the destinies of our race. 
It is that of the Mother. We shall have o 
elsewhere, to speak of this power, as e 
intellect of children. But a far higher work is to be 
accomplished. For if the mind alone he educated; 
if science and literature be all she impart to them; if 
their love of knowledge be not quickened and con- 
trolled by a spiritual love, it will he a vain possession. 
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^^^H The culture of the religious uffections, the deyelop- 
^^^H ment of the sense of duty and of the entire moral 
^^^H nature, this is the great business of human life. And 
^^^1 to whom has God entrusted the oonimencemeiit of 
^^^H this solemn work? Who is to cherish the swelling 
^^^H bud, who to point the infant soul to its spiritual 
^^^H Father? On whom does it devolve to call forth the 
^^H in^nt man? Where is the influence that shall keep 
^^^H the young heart from fatal wanderings and errors? 
^^^H It is the mother, to whom we look for the discharge 
^^^ of these momentous offices. It is not more certain 
[ that Providence designed her to supply the first wants 

j of the animal nature, than it is that she titust impart 

I to her child its spiritual nutriment. If she neglect to 

do this, there remains no substitute, none to whom 
[ we can turn to excite, purify, and foster its immortal 

j facilities. An irreligious mother! what an anomaly, 

what a monster, among things human, is she! A 
wicked woman is always one of the darkest spectacles 
I this earth can exhibit. But if that woman be a 

parent, and give poison to her own offspring, who can 
^^^ exaggerate her faithlessness; her unnatural, may we 
^^^L not say, her inhuman qualities? 

^^^H The remark of Napoleon, before alluded to, is of 
^^^B much more importance than, at first sight, it may 
appear. No one can consider maternal influence as 
he ought, without having the conviction forced upon 
his mind, that mothers are designed by Providence to 
the regenerators of mankind. It is lamentable to 




observe the [ittle care which h taken in the education 
of youth, to lay the foundation of early religi 
impressions. We place before them the works of the 
heathen sages; we encourage in them the spirit of 
bravery, defiance, and domination; we teach them to 
despise the weak; in a word, we do all that art and 
instruction can do to make them tyrannical, hard- 
hearted, and selfish; and what is to counteract all 
this mischief? Not the intercourse with the world in 
after years, not the prevaiUng and conflicting religious 
opinions of the day, not fierce competition and the 
contests of party strife. No: these will make the 
hardened and the selfish infinitely more so. It is the 
spirit of active benevolencp, of soul-snbduing love, 
that can alone rectify the evil, and that can in no way 
be BO eSectually infused as by the instructions and 
THE EXAMPLE of Mothers. Let them teach religion, 
not by words only, but hy works. Let children see 
piety, love to God exemplified by love to man, in her 
they most venerate, and they will imbibe a spirij^ 
which, though its gentle voice may be often drowned 
in the bustle and the turmoil of the world, will be 
heard when tlie heart retires into the inner chambers 
of its thoughts and remembrances, and the mother's 
influence wiU be felt and responded to when the kind 
instructress is seen no more. 

The influence of woman is felt beyond the circle of 
her own fireside, in the well-being of her country. 
If this sex contribute so largely as we have affirmed. 



to the progress of civiiizalion and refinement, then 
can it be no little aid the^ aiford, by their character 
and exertioDB, to the support of pure political insti- 
tutions. 

In these latter days, what is to give int^rity to the 
Btuteeman, purity to tbe patriot, and true glory to the 
nation? It must be done in part by woman. Let 
her be educated, aud above all, let her educate bereelf 
in intelligence, grace, and holiness, aud we have no 
fear of conflicts abroad, nor of perils at home. The 
little watchman, shut in the security of a glazed frame, 
does not more surely save the ship, amid darkness and 
storm, than does she wlio at the quiet fireside exerts 
the inflaence which she may, for her country, or son, 
liusband and brother, to point out the path of political 
salvation. 

The influence of woman is felt in the general in- 
terests of the Christian Religion. We have already 
remarked that she was a personal friend and servant 
of Christ, while he was on eanh. Nor did her de- 
votedness to bis cause terminate witli bis ascension 
to heaven. This sex took a direct share in the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity. They not only embraced 
it *vith their whole soul and strength, but they gave 
their influence, both remote and immediate, to induce 
I others to participate in ita blessings. '' It was Placidia, 
L daughter of Theodosius the Great, whose influence 
lapon Adolphus secured his favour to the Romans. 
E Prisca and Valeria, empress and daughter of 



Diocletian, who protected the Christians of that era. 
It was Clotilda who converted Clovis, tlie king of 
France, to the Christian faith; it was the Princess of 
Olga who introduced Christianity into RuBsia." 

Look at the Church of Christ. Who are they lliat 
confessed their Lord before men, in the early ages of 
the Gospel? "Within a few years after Christ, the 
Christian martyrologies are full of the names of female 
sufferers who, for the sake of the Lord Jesus, went 
to the stake, with all the courage and inflexibility of 
apostles." St. Clement, in his Epistle to Corinth, 
says, "Even women amongst us have sustained the 
most cruel and unrighteous suffering, and finished in 
patient faitli their course, and received, notwithstand- 
ing the weakness of their sex, the prize of Christian 
heroines." 

Whence come the majority of church communi- 
cants? Let woman reply. She who encountered 
danger and death, and who inspired man to do like- 
wise!, I188 always been prompt to confess her faith at 
tbe table of her Lord, and give her influence to the 
iioaonr of his visible church. Should woman ever 
foraake her Master, or siirink from bearing his name 
at the altar, it would portend gloom, decay, and 
desolation, to the fair fabric she now so devoutly 
apboldfi. 

To the female sex we owe a large share of the 
benefits resulting from the present enlarged means and 
methods of religious education. Not only in the day 
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school, and at the fireside, but in the Sunday school, 
we find this sex occupied in one of their moat hallowed 
serFices, the training of the young. What were this 
institution without the spirit of woman, operating on 
its vital principles, toiling and praying, and sacrificing 
herself, to save those " little ones" whom Jesus loves. 
Let us add, that those Benevolent Enterprises which 
are the distinguishing mark of Christianity, have re- 
ceived much of their support from woman. Previous 
to the coming of Christ, public charities were nearly 
unknown. Among the names of the diBintereated 
women of the first century, who were " full of good 
works, and alms-deeds which they did," stands that 
of Dorcas. Her example was not lost on tfae E^es 
that followed. And in the Cathohc church, the kind, 
self-denying labours of the " Sisters of Charity" are 
worthy of all commendation. 

To whom, but to this sex, are we indebted for the 
sacred and sympathetic services rendered by the mul- 
tiplied Benevolent Associations and Institutions of 
our own age? So long as the Orphan has a tongue 
to tell of her deeds, or the sick-bed of Poverty can 
shew a gleam of gratitude, or the Seaman's heart shall 
beat and glow, they will testify that it is woman who 
is God's high-priest of mercy to the suffering. Legis* 
lation may appropriate its thousands for the Blind, the 
I Dumb, and the Insane; but how poor were its con- 
I solations, did not she who knows best how to smooth 
e pillow for the aching head, and cheer the spirit in 
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, acliniiiieter also lo the sufFct'Qr. Wlio 
can eBtimate her influence in originating, and direct- 
ing, in co-operation with man, and in giving its final 
efficacy to every blessed charity that springs from the 
soil of Christianity. 

Such being the influence of woman on all the great 
interests of humanity, how should she exert it? le 
there any peculiar inference to he drawn from the 
possession of this mighty power? No candid mind 
can deny that it involves responsibilities, correspond- 
ing precisely to its extent. To whom much is given, 
of them much is required. Were this ses of insigni- 
ficant moment in the world, then might they plead an 
exemption from its duties and obligations. But now 
the burden presses on them, and no individual can 
cast it lightly from herself. 

In Society woman should ever bear with her a deep 
conviction of the power she there exercises. Her 
deportment should never be of that frivolous or in- 
sipid character, which betrays no consciousness of a 
share in the dignity of our nature. She should carry 
to the social circle a sense of the value of liuman life, 
and a resolution to acquit herself as becomes an intelli- 
gent and immortal being. A courteous, yet perfectly 
natural manner, a cultivated understanding, and pure 
morals, are the tribute she should lay on this altar. 

Why should our approach to a lady be the signal 
for trifling and frivolity ? When will the eiviUlies of 
social life become, through her influence, something 
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^^^^P beside an cschange of heartless forms, or of sel^sedc- 
^^^^B ing attentions? Precisely bo soon, and so fest as 
^^^^1 woman Ehall determine to reject the empty adulation 
^^^^B of the vain, to be commended only for what deserves 
^^^H praise, and to be entirely sincere and Christian, in the 
^^^H social interview, qo less than by her own fireside. 
^^^B Until this take place, society in fashionable circles 
^^^^B will be like "the brilliant assemblies of Parirj, a col- 
^^^H lection of young men who have nothing to do, and 
^^^B young women who have nothing to say." 
^^^^ The responsibility of woman extends wiclely through 
I the world of Intellect. She is called to preside over 

» schools for the nnrture of the infant mind. Eveiy 
child thus receives the impress of her taste and talents. 
Shall she come to this work, and daily pursue it, 
without a thoughtful preparation for her task ? Is it 
for the mother lo say, " I may read little or much, as 
I please. Of what consequence is the condition of jny 
mind?" when she caii hardly breathe on the germs 
before her, without either blighting their beauty and 
I checking their expansion, or shedding life, health, and 

1^^^ eternal freshness upon them. 

^^^L Let no young maiden disclaim for herself any lot 
^^^P or portion in these sober concerns. Every woman 
^^B is b)' virtue of her sex, a teacher. There are now, 
I or there sometimes will be, minds subjected lo her 

I influence, over whose destinies, for weal or for woe, 

' she will exert a fearful sway. Is it certain she will 

never be a mother, or guide and guardian to another? 
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No; it is certain tlial, unless lier path he strange, 
Becluded and anomalous, she will be either the architect 
OT the destroyer of, or at least a more than leaden 
'weight on, some human spirit. Let her reflect on this 
feet, and conduct herself always in view of iL 

At the fireside, what a sum of duties does her power 
impose? Here she wields a more than regal sceptre. 
Wisely did Boaz argue the excellence of Ruth, when 
he said, in reply to her modest question, " Why have 
I found grace in thine eyes?" " It hath fully been 
showed me, all that thou hast done unto thy mother- 
in-law since the death of thy husband." Such do- 
mestic piety, a virtue that could sacrifice home, people, 
substance, and which tendered even life itself, for a 
parent, was an earnest of the choicest worth. 

Of the confessed power of the mother, and the 
unrivalled claims of her children on her spiritual 
care, no language can speak too strongly, or even in 
adequate terms. From the hour when their first cry 
announces to her their utter helplessness, onward 
through the trials of childhood, and the crossing ele- 
ments of youth, till they part from her charge, — no, 
this they never do,-~and until she grasps their hand 
amid the chill of death, they draw from her as a well- 
spring of life. What a question then is there to be 
asked, " Does she shed upon them an Eden-like fra- 
grance? Is she a true mother?" Worlds of uieU-heing 
hang on the answer. 

In eveiy domestic relation, the influence of woman 




^^^B is of transcendent concern. Let her measure the 
^^^r responsibilities that attach to her position. A faithful 
r daughter, a kind sister, a disinterested inmate, no les8 

I than the parent, must habitually realize the conviction 

^^^^ that around that little spot, her home, she is distilling 
^^^B and must distil, either dews that fertilize the spirit, 
^^^K or night-damps which destroy whatever they may 
^^^H touch. 

^^^H Consider the demands of her country upon woman. 

^^^B Sparta required her women to bear arms in war. Home 

^^^^ called on hers for the austere virtues of heathenism. 

; During the French Revolution, we are told, that the 

wives and daughters of certain celebrated artists gave 

their jewels to extinguish the national debt. Would that 

I they had added the fairer gift of the Christian graces 1 

I She who shapes so emphatically the destinies of 

home, should be aware of the calls of patriotism on 

her sex. We have read of a family in which the daily 

■ conversation of both sexes is, " What can I do for my 

^^^L country?" Rare as this example may be, we earnestly 
^^^B hope that, through a sense of ber high obligations to 
^^^B her country, woman will everywhere emulate its spirit. 
I But how shall we describe the paramount necessity 

I of woman's devotion to the interests of Religion ? 

Christianity regards her as a human being, equal in 
moral power to man, and accountable to the same God 
L and Judge with him. Our religion has elevated her 
sex from Pagan degradation, and expects a commen- 
soraie return, in her superior virtue. Let her then 
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giye, first, her own bouI to God, and then shew forth 
in her works the spirit of her Saviour. By the study 
of ihe ScriptDres; by eslablishing herself in a rational 
feith; by an humble profession of her belief in the 
Lord Jesus ; by diligence in tiie Sunday instruction 
of the young, and by a series of benevolent and chari- 
table offices amon^ the sick and the needy, let her 
requile the love of God as manifested in the Gospel. 

How can one of this sex, constitutionally gifted 
with strong and enduring affections, sequestered from 
man's peculiar tomptations, and sumoioned by un- 
numbered considerations to meditate on heaven, be 
other than pious, other than a beacon-light on the 
rock-girt coast of human life ! What can she offer at 
the judgment-seat of Christ, if she have denied him 
on earth? 

Let every maiden then reflect seriously, and as in 
the presence of her God, upon this important talent of 
infiuence committed to her trust. Let her remember 
that it is hers to form those wiio may be committed 
to her charge, either into angels of light, or into 
demons of darkness. Long has female influence been 
felt and acknowledged j and though the homage paid 
to it in the ages of chivalry might be fanciful, and in 
some respects erroneous, yet it displays most lament- 
able ignorance or most contemptible prejudice, to deny 
that it was productive of the most important results. 
Man was softened and humanized even by the fair 
creatures whose weakness he at once pitied and de- 
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spised. But a new light has arisen upon her path, 
her moral equality with man is acknowledged; and 
that she gives the tone to the morals of her age and 
country cannot be disputed. 

Feeling this to be true, how immeasurably does it 
increase their amount of responsibility. How caretnl 
should they be to keep themselves " unspotted from 
the world." Let them in all their efforts to make 
others happy, either in the domestic circle or in the 
cheerful scenes of social life, take care never to sacri- 
fice principle to expediency. Let all their efforts be 
directed to the utile, regulated by Christian maxims, 
and tending to the production of practical Christian 
results. Upon the right direction and employment of 
their influence depend the moral destinies of the world. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE EDUCATIO.N OF VfOi 



be SOOD. HawtawoTtJi. 

Hatino spoken of the Ca^cities of the ees, and also 
of their Influence, we are now prepared to answer the 
great queBtions — " How should woman he educated 7 
Under what training should she he placed? and what 
ia the end of her tuition?" 

First, we reply, she should be educated as a human 
being, possessed in common with man, of an in- 
telligent, moral, and spiritua,] nature. Christianity 
recc^iaes no distinction of the sexes, so far as the 
broad principles of piety and virtue are concerned. 
Both are endowed with the same conscience. To each 
is allotted the same sphere of discipline; and unto 
both is the Gospel of Christ, in its solemn appeals, — 
its sacred encouragements, hopes and promises — and 
in its fearful sanction", alike addressed. 

Contemplate this holy companionship, and how in- 
significant seem those barriers laised between the two 



sexes, in some ages and coantrtes, by the pride, the 
caprice, and the despotism of man. Are we destined 
to a common moral tribunal? Pitiful indeed is his 
spirit, who, for any Janeied or real outward advan- 
tages, shall, with the ancient philosopher, " thank God 
that he was born a man, and uot a woman." And 
contracted or misjudging mnst she be, who allows 
herself even in the secresy of her heart, to look on one 
of the opposite sex with the murmur, "0 that heaven 
had made me such a man!" In all that is noblest, 
purest, divinest, thou art a man. Defile not thy 
spirit with invidious prayers. Thank God that thou 
dost share with man all that dignifies him, all that is 
worthy the high aspirations of immortality. Educate 
thyself as a human being; unfold the godlike powen, 
which are thy joint possession with man ; prize and 
improve thy blessed partnership in the bequest of the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt rejoice evermore. 

Nor is this view at variance with the position that 
to woman is assigned a peculiar sphere of duty and 
action. Her gifts differ, in some most important 
respects, from those of man. Her station and relations 
in life are not his. 

A second point then is this, that she should be so 
educated as to know her appropriate sphere. There 
are two errors in this respect, which she is liable to 
commit She may undervalue her capacities, and 
imagine that, being able to acquire or periorm little, 
nothing need be attempted; or that her infiuence is 



Eo trifling, that she helps few and harms less, and 
therefore whether she be ignorant or learned is of 
no consequence. Or elie may pass to the opposite 
extreme, and believe herself all -competent, qualified 
by nature, to cope witii man in every situation. This 
view wiU lead her to self-satisfaction, and of course 
prove unfriendly to her moral character, and to her 
spiritual cultui'e. The affectation that has sometimes 
accompanied learning in femaiea, has led not a fevr 
e of a " literni-y lady." 
BO expand her mind and 
to rescue her from the 
emes, A refined intellect 
', with the women of Periia, to dwell 
r subscribe to the Hindoo doctrine, 
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that "the female who can read or write, ie disqualified 
for domestic life, and the heir of misfortunes." 

Woman has rights; but how shall she truly ander- 
fitand them? Not through ignorance, not by being 
half-educated, or mis- educated. It can be only through 
a liberal culture of all her faculties. So traineil, she 
will ever bear it in mind " that knowledge is not 
to elevate her above her station, nor to excuse her 
from the discharge of its moat trifling duties. It is 
to teach her to know her place, and her functions; to 
make her content with the one, and willing to fulfil 
the other. It is to render her more uselul, more 
humble, more happy. 

" Such a woman will not seek distinction, and 



therefore elie will not meet with disappointment. She 
will not be dependent on the world, and thus she 
will avoid its Texations. She will be happy in the 
ful&lment of religious and domestic duty, and in 
the profitable employment of her time." 

Woman should be educated according to her Con- 
stitutional Temperament and Susceptibilities. Is she 
less gifted with strength of intellect, with calmness, 
or comprehensive understanding, than man 1 employ 
the greater efforts to supply this defect. Let the sohd 
preponderate over the merely ornamental. Plant not 
the pliant osier, but the firmer elm. Instil principles 
of severe reasoning, and form habits of connected 
thought. Ib she rich in imagination? Madame de 
Stael tells us she is, that it is the chief of her faculties, 
and that "her sentiments are troubled by her fancies, 
and her actions dependent on her illusions," If 
this he so, then strengthen her judgment. Does she 
love God, inspire her with a boundless philanthropy. 
Thus will she be a true companion and undisputed 
equal of man. Excitableuess and acutenesa of sensi- 
bility will be beautifully tempered iu Iter by the spirit 
of sound knowledge and good sense. The whole 
character shall be fitly framed together in Christ, and 
in life. 

Let the education of woman be commensurate with 
her Influence. Is it true that, in the complexion of 
social life, she is mistress of that which decides its 
hues? Then let her he trivined to wield this fearful 
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power with skill, with principle, and for the salvation 
of social RiaD. 

Look at the Domestic circle. Not more surely 
does the empreBs of night illuminate and beautify the 
whole canopy of lieaven, than does woman, if educated 
aright, irradiate and give its fairest tinia to her own 
fireside. To leave lier uncultivated, a victim to igno- 
rSince, prejudice, and the evils they entail, is to take 
home to our own bosoms, a brood that will inflict 
pangs sharper than death. For the love and honour 
of oar homes, let us encour^e llie most Uheral culture 
of the female mind. An intelligent writer has said 
with much truth, " There is no longer any dread, lest 
the culture of science should foster masculine boldness, 
or restless independence, which alarm by their incon- 
sistencies. We have seen that here as everywhere else, 
knowledge is favourable to human happiness ; that 
the refinement of literature adds lustre to the devotion 
of piety; that true learning, like true taste, is modest 
and unostentatious; that grace of manners receives a 
higher polish from the discipline of the school; that 
cultivated genius sheds a cheering light over domestic 
duties ; and its very sparkles, likes those of the 
diamond, attest at once its power and its purity. 

A more general difl"u8ion of the privileges now en- 
joyed by a few only, would prevent the envy of others, 
no less than the vanity of these favoured ones. It 
wonld assimilate the tastes, and multiply tbe sympa- 
thies of the sexes; it would repress the arrogant sense 
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of 3Qperiontj' in man, and convince hitn that woman 
was neither made for a bousehold drudge, nor yet 
for an education of mere sliow and accomplishment. 
Tlie useful would be seen to benefit her at least as 
much as man. 

Some are fearfiil thai women may become too 
learned, that they will then be discontented with their 
ordinary occupations, and lose their native simplicity. 
Such should recollect that it is "shallow draughts" 
of knowledge which " intoxicate the brain," A truly 
leiirned person seldom affecta superiority to others. 
We know of no better security against the tyranny of 
iashion, against caprice, ennui, and the languisbments 
of indolence, than a well-storeil mind. Slje who beat 
comprehends her nature and relations, wiM usually 
best adorn any and every sphere in which Providence 
may place her. 

Female education should embrace the whole nature, 
and not one portion of it. Why sacrifice the body to 
the improvement of the mind? It is a melancholy 
spectacle to ivitness the pale countenances and attenu- 
ated forms of many youth of this eeji, as they issue 
from the school-room. How long shall consumption 
pi'ey on so many at this age? Indeed nothing can be 
of more importance than the proper exercise of the 
bodily functions, in promoting a full development of 
the multifarious powers of the mind. The pure air 
should be breathed freely and frequently, the limbs 
should be daily eiercised by healthful employment, 




and the whole structure constantly eubjected to such 
! of discipline as should teep tlie frame in 
r^rular and perfect order. It is truly lamentable, in 
taming our eyes to the present system of instruction, 
for education it cannot be called, which is given to 
the young maidens in the upper and middle claases 
of society. We are compelled to acknowledge that 
it is one of pure selfishness. A girl is sent to some 
fashionable seminary, not that she may become good 
and amiable, and useful, but that she may be admired, 
applauded, and considei'ed superior to her less fortu- 
nate compeers. Thus we have our senseless system 
of rewards, not for her who has displayed the most 
amiability, humility, and benevolence — not for her who 
has most frequently preferred the gratification of others 
Co hei'self — uo, these are thrown into the shade, for it is 
ten to one that they can sliine as stars in the scholastic' 
finnament; but those meet the reward of approval who 
have made the most progress in their studies, though 
probably those studies are of a nature which will 
render them utterly useless in all llie afler-business of 
life. These things must be changed, before we can 
hope that our young maidens will become fitted to be 
good wives and good mothers, capable of making their 
husbands happy, and training up their children to be 
useful as well as ornamental. 

It is true the branches of insti'uction are various, and 
the labour bestowed upon education is immense. Scien- 
tific knowledge is acquired; bat it is inert and dead, 
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it wants a Bpirit to give it life and energy; and for 
want of that animating sense, in too many instances, i 
becomes not only useless, but actually vicioos, and that 
"which should have been for oUr health, becomes ti 
us an occasion of falling," Tbe mistake is this: wi 
have exalted the cultivation of the intellect above thai 
of the heart, and we have thus deadened the operation 
of the religious principle. We may teach the sciences, 
but if they do not lead us to the investigation of causes, 
and thence to the First Cause of all, a knowledge of 
them will but steep us more entirely in the stagnant 
pool of our own selfishness; and all, under tbe severest 
penalties, must " fall down and worship the golden 
image which we have set up ! " 

And why should the moral powers be neglected aa 
they are, and their culture postponed to that of the 
intellect? For manifold reasons these faculties should 
be simultaneously developed. The best interests of 
the mind demand it. Increase the moral energies, 
and you strengthen the intellect. Vice does not more 
corrupt the soul, than it darkens the Judgment. A 
pure heart is a well-spring of clear thought. Again, 
virtue promotes mental comptOHure. It confers inward 
peace; it secures that tranquillity, without which no 
science can be successfully pursued. Sin disturbs tbe 
reason. Putting evil for good, leads one to substitnte 
error in general for truth, Nero was as deficient in 
as he was cruel and wicked. The imagination 

a profligate cannot be other than depraved. And 
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then, 08 regards the great objects of life, do good and 
you perceive these with more and more clearness. 
Tkus is " light" always " sown to tlie righteous." 
Live in Ood, and you enjoy a perpetual sunshine. 

Earnestly, therefore, would we plead with all occu- 
pied in female education, that while they encourage 
the study of the philosophy of life, they join with it the 
practice of its duties. Let knowledge be the herald 
of goodness. Let intellectual improvement conduct to 
active virtue, and sincere piety. Unite with literary 
excellence, a devotion to home, to charity, to faith, and 
prayer. 

Of what avail indeed is the best literary education, if 
the heart be left barren and dead? Can any degree of 
knowledge compensate for a selfish spirit? Let envy, 
pride, jealousy, vanity, be nurtured by the studies 
that engage tlie mind of the young maiden, and who 
can rejoice at her intellectual progress? Better have 
less learning, less mental power, than increase these 
possessions only to desecrate them in the service of 
iniquity. Ignorance is always a less evil than guilt. 
No amount of literary acquisition can atone for the 
want of a spiritual mind, for frivolity, heartlessness, 
and irreligion. Let then the desire to he useful, to be 
holy and heavenly, crown and consecrate the educa- 
tion of woman. Let her ponder on wisdom and learn- 
ing, and " lay all these things to her heart." 

Female culture should always have reference to 
the future. It should lead to a remembrance of the 
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"latter end" of life's coarse. How much liae been 
done, in this work, for the present, for show and effect, 
Instead of rearing a thorough edifice of sound luuie- 
rials, and on a firm foundation, the endeavour has too 
ofien been to build up in a day a specious structure. 
So has it been, that when the storms of life came on, 
the moral building was rooked by the winds, the rain 
pierced its thin covering; it rested on tiie sand; it 
fell, and great was its fall. 

Here is a young; school-girl. What is to be her situa- 
tion on arriving at womanhood? Must she assume 
responsible stations? Have we hei'e tiie germ of the 
conjugal tie, and the elements of maternal influence? 
How then can we forget tiiese relations, and train a 
being fit only to bask in the beams of praise? Let 
not this be. Address now the same motives as yon 
must in subsequent years. If there must then be self- 
denial, toil, and care, for the loTe of humanity leave 
not the young heart at this stage to becDme steeped 
in selfishness. Let the glory of Ood and the good of 
man become now solemn and effective considerations. 

Much is said about " finishing the education." 
And finished, in one sensei is that of many females is 
this age. For between tbcir school culture, and tlieir 
subsequent character, there is as little connexion as 
between the body and its dress. The school-room is 
left, and the garment, so beautiful to the eye, falls at 
once oft'. Into ihe essence and centre of the indivi- 
dual's being, llic pernjanent chai-acter, nothing has 



passed. The books once studiecJ, are gladly thro\ATi 
fl«ide. Not a single motive is felt to [iress forward 
in the noble work of self-education. Languages have 
been learned; but tlieir great object, as keys to the 
Study of foreign literature, is left unansweret!. His- 
tory IB a dull theme; philosophy is merged in the 
newest novel ; dress and gossip, a little fancy needle- 
work, and a world of castle-buiiding,— oh ! it is 
sad ; it is humiliating: would to God it were false! 
We speak to the wise ; judge ye, and say if the pic- 
ture has not some countei'part within your personal 
knowledge. 

But iiow should the young maiden improve the 
literary privileges of her early days? Let her not 
depend on the reputation of the teacher who instructed 
her, nor of the school, high though it may be, which 
she last attended ; nor yet again on the branches she 
has studied, however numerous or unusual they were. 
It is her own efforts ; the attention, the application, 
and the intellectual toil she passed through, on which 
alone she may reflect with satisfaction. What effect 
did all these studies produce on her mind? Is the 
tree laden with fi'uits, or did the profusion of blossoms 
fall barren to the earth? 

Among the results of a good intellectual training is 
this : it gives vigour to all the powers of the mind. 
Memory is cultivated, but not at the expense of the 
understanding. Female pupils oilen shine in those 
branches which depend on mere memory, wlule they 
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fait in those whicli task the reason. Geography and 
history are their delight ; the nriBthematics and meta- 
physics, thpir aversion. This should not Ije. 

Woman is exposed, hy her habitual seclusion, to 
many narrowing influences. She has little of that 
ievere disciphne of the mind to which man is daily 
subjected. His intercourse with the world is more 
extensive. His whole life is a school for the intellect, 
while she is restricted, to a great degree, within the 
limits of home, Her duties consist much of details; 
and pmall subjects engender contracted views. There- 
fore should her early days be devoted to studies that, 
in after-life, will serve to counteract thisi evil tendency. 
It should be made a matter of principle with teachers 
and parents — and the pupil must of course, co-operate 
in their plan — to enlarge her mental vision, to fortify 
her intellect against limited notions, and to strengthen 
her judgment. The atmosphere of the fireside is often 
close and oppressive. Let her, in her youth, breathe 
freely the pure ether. So will her mental constitution 
be invigorated and prepared for all coming duty. 

If we may venture to recommend one study in par- 
ticular, for its beneficial influence, we would name the 
practice of frequent composition. She who writes 
daily, whether it be in her journal, or essays on in- 
different subjects, or even good letters, will, in addi- 
tion to many other benefits of this practice, strengthen 
in herself greatly the habit of connected and profilable 
thought. 



Stady Bboald form Inlellectual tables. To what 
parpose has the girl been placed all these Tears at 
school, if, when her privileges terminate, she has no 
fondneBS for study? Why lead her through the plea- 
sant fields of learning, if, at the close of her walk, 
she is to possess no relish for these scenes 1 She has 
drank at "the wells of English undefiied," and shall 
she now turn aside and imbibe the turbid waters of a 
corrupt and corrupting literature ? Alas ! that she 
should now prefer fiction and folly to the heaithful 
writings of wise men. Deplorable is it, that hei' past 
lessons of instruction, so many and so faithful, must 
now, by her own indolence or perversion, prove to 
have fallen on her ear, like snow-Sakes that melt on 
the ocean. 

Another oifice of education at school is to impart 
knowledge. It has been said that a woman must 
possess either beauty or knowledge, to commend lier 
to favourable notice in the world. The former is the 
rare gift of nature; while the latter may be always 
acquired. What a talisman might every young woman 
thus bear with her into society, would she early cul- 
tivate and store her mind. How should it be, that 
she who has spent years over grammar, cannot now 
■write a letter to a friend without violating itw funda- 
mental principles? Those are indeed the truly and 
nnpardonably ignorant, who leave their studies with 
no accurate knowledge. Better is her lot, who was 
constrained to give her whole youth to manual labour, 
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if siie have a thirst for knowledge, and devote frugally 
her leisure to profitable reading. 

The young maiden should not finish her sciiool 
occupations without seounng good habits of mind. 
Let her carry through life her present mental dis- 
cipline. Let her accustom herself, if she read a 
book, to review and give an account to herself of its 
contents. la she hstening to a discourse? What a 
valuable means may it be made of intellectual im- 
provement. Let her reflect on each topic, and on the 
order, the arrangement, and connexion of the whole. 
After listening to an interesting conversation, let her 
recal, and strive to impress on her mind, every usefal 
thought that was advanced. Indeed, her whole 
earthly experience may be bo regarded as to be a 
continual seminary uf self-instruction and mental 
advancement. How infinitely better is it thus to 
construct a firm bridge across the entire river of life, 
than to trust to the frail bonds of ice, the work of a 
night, and to be dissolved before the next meridiui 

Female education should also be of a Practical 

description. The girl Ib destined to be a housekeeiier, 
and yet she is, perhaps, doing almost nothing to pre- 
pare herself for this station. She thinks a knowledge 
of housewitery comes by instinct; and so it is that 
she cares more for her French and her Piano, than 
for those studies which would fit her for domestic 
Ijut in vain do this sex receive high degrees 
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of culture, if they are still unable to apply their know- 
ledge to any useful purpose. Why train the mind ho 
ledulonsly, if it prove in the end, but a leaden inslru- 
ment, too flexible for service? Every woman should 
be trained for a variety of situations. Let her he 
educated for self'Subsistence. What a miserable cres- 
tuFe is she, if incompetent to obtain her own livelihood. 
That she is now placed in independent circumstances, 
affords no aissurance that she ^ill be always thus 
situated. 

But let it not be imagined that we advocate the 
education of females for any one station, ov class of 
circumstances. Let her who is prepared to support 
herself by toil, either mental or manual, be also quali- 
fied, should Providence elevate her in life, to prace 
the highest social and intellectual circles. If there 
have been any single error in the training of this sex, 
more prominent than all others, it has been this, that 
they were prepared for one station or for one event 
only, and every influence deeoied quite unimportant, 
save those which tended to qualify them for that 
station or relation alone. 

But it was not sorely for marriage alone that God 
&Bhioned this associate and moral equal of man. 
Neither was it for high or low life, or middling sta- 
tions, that she was made in the sacred imi^e of her 
Creator. For all these circumstances, if Providence 
so appoint, should she be prepared. In one word, 
her whole nature, physictil, intellectual and spiritual, 
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Bhould be fully developed, then indeed, is slie truly 
educated. 

Especially should the Bchool-room give lier persona) 
Virtue. It should ti-ain the conscience, the heart 
and its affections arighl, and guide to consistency of 
character. " Want of peraeverance," says Madame 
Necker, "is the great fault of woman in every thing; 
morals, attention to health, friendship, etc." Her in- 
tellect is cultivated too esclusively, in our times. It 
is to be feared that her education now gives her little 
moral enei^y. This is a grievous error. Instead of 
being more frail in body and less firm in mind, or dis- 
tinguished in morals and piety, than in past ages, she 
should be endowed with new force of character. Amid 
the increased dangers of society, what is to protect 
lier, and lift hei' from feebleness and degradation, if 
not personal character? Man is to be educated for 
a vigorous encounter with the world; in him the 
stronger qualities, tempered by sensibility and aiFeo- 
tion, should predominate. Woman should be prepared 
to co-operate with him in the station he may till ; not 
openly and directly, but by a wise, gentle, and steady 
domestic influence. In her, love should be the ruling 
star; but that love will avail him comparatively little, 
unless joined to a well-trained intellect, a cultivated 
mind, and sound judgment. Amid the darkness and 
lempestuousness and growing perils of these latter 
ages, she should be a Pharos-towei', giving light and 
life to tempted man. If her moral culture do not cor- 



^^^Hted to her literary acquirements, they will prove 
^^^^^tRDgeroiia WGapons in the hand of the lawless. 
' Another scene for the education of woman lies in 
circles for couTereation. This is a pre-eminent means, 
not only of pleasure, but of improvement It is a 
quickener of the intellect, a purifier of the aflectionsi 
and an instrument of heightening our spiritual aspira- 
tions. We doubt whether woman, especiallyi is not 
more indebted to this, than to all her other facilities 
for mental and moral adyancement. 

But how shall it be made conducive to the highest 
possible good? It must be studied as an art. A girl 
may as easily be taught to converse well, as to recite 
lessons in philosophy. Persons differ in this talent, 
it is true, as regards fluency; but this is by no meaoB 
essential to useful conversation. Good sense, a re- 
spectable education, and a pure heart, are the great 
requisites. She who has these, cannot fail, with 
suitable efTorts, of becoming agreeable and edifying in 
her discourse. 

To give the utmost effect to your privileges in this 
respect, learn first the talent of listening to others. 
Never pass even a few moments with one skilled in 
this accomplishment, without earnest attention. You 
will thus not only gather knowledge, but observe how 
this great art may he practised. You will perceive that 
no affectation and no insincerity are needed to enable 
you to improve in this precious power. Simplicity 
and an air and manner true to nature, are, indeed, 
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I more fi*ci]uently the result of labour than tbeir oppo- 
eitPB. It is difficult in this world of artifice, to be 
perfectly artless. 

To educate voarself in this talent, resolve in the 
outset, to speak always from your own mind and 
own heart. Notliing is more fatal to iraprove- 
raent, than being the echo of others' voices. Let your 
remarks be like the gentle stream from the hill-aide, 
which spreads freshness and verdure on its banks. 
Better say a simple thing of your own, than a wise 
one purloined from your neighbour. Regard this great 
principle, and you will grow in the gifts of conTersu- 
tion, and you will keep your soul unpolluted by guilt. 
Adhere sacredly to the Truth. Avoid exaggera- 
tion, the sin of the young and the ardent. Rather 
understate than exceed the facts of a ease. This rule 
will save you from the two great vices of social 
intercourse, flattery and detraction. It is right to tell 
another precisely what we think of bis merits, if done 
discreetly. But to give him a belter irapression of 
our estimate of his character than the truth will 
warrant, is, although very common, a plain violation 
of the laws of God. Adhere to the truth, and you 
will always exhibit charity in your discourse. This 
central luminary will shine oi» your words with a 
noontide brightness. It will dispel the mist of scandal, 

I and beautify, aud write the law of kindness on your 

i tips. 

Speak much of principles and little of persons. You 
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have enjoyed a, good education, and why should you 
prefer the discussion of such paltry topics as dress, or 
the private concerns of your neighbour, to (hose noble 
thoughts which learning, moi-als, and religion, would 
always supply to your mind? Determine to carry 
■with you childlike innocence and angel love, and yott 
will find the Held of topics spread out before yon 
SDpply an illimitable harvest of good fruits. 

It may not be out of place here, to caution our fair 
yonng friends against a notion sometimes very preva- 
lent in those who are not used to think deeply, that 
talking is conversation; and this leads them to give 
rein to their volubility in compmiy, without thought, 
and almost without motive. The amiable authoresB 
of "Women of England" thus admirably defines the 
art of conversation : "With regard to the ait of con- 
versation, adaptation may be laid down as the primary 
rule^ — vivacity, or rather freshness, as the second, — 
and the establishment of a fact, or the deduction of a 
moral, as the third." This every young maiden would 
do well to bear in mind. This art should be made a 
r^ular branch of a liberal education, and it would be 
found one of the highest utility; as it would at once 
form habits of thought, and furnish the means of 
developing affection. Thus for example; the first 
requisite, " adaptation" would require thought, lest a 
subject of conversation should be introduced, which 
might pain or wound, or at least be uninteresting to 
those to whom it was addressed, or who were desired 
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to talce a part in it: and this would tend to form a 
habit now but too seldom practised, of thinking before 
speaking; which would save many aa unpleasant and 
distressing occurrence in the social intercourse of 
society. The third rule, "the establishment of a fact, 
or the deduction of a moral," gives ample scope for 
the development of affection, since we should thus be 
led to seek the benefit of our friends; and such a wish 
mtist be the offspring of love in some of its unnum- 
bered manifestations: and in the practical exhibition 
of the second rule, both thought and affection meet, 
since we can neither have vivacity nor freshness 
without a desire to please, and a contrivance how ta 
do so. 

Make your friendships a means of intellectual and 
moral improvement. God has graciously given us 
this boon, as a burnisher of our existence. The friend- 
ships of woman) from her being gifted with strong 
affections, exert a peculiar influence on her character 
and destiny. Therefore is it, that a young maiden 
should choose her intimate associates with care. Let 
it not be accident, still less unhallowed gralifications, 
jirejudice, pride, passion, or folly, which form the 
basis of this holy structure. Where our friends can 
he selected, they should be those of attainments 
superior to our own, of pure principles, and virtuous 
habits. 

The pursuits of the school-room ttflord oppKirtunity 
for forming the closest friendships. 
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We, Hermia, 

IB with our DMlds created both one flower, 
b on one sampler, silting on one cushion, 
h warbling of one song, both in one kcf ; 

Ab if our hanJi, our sjdie, yoicea, and minds. 

Had been inoorparale. 

Let the youthful female lieware, in school and every- 
where, of hasty preferences, of taking Jiorae to her 
inmost confidence the acr[uaintance o{ a day. Her 
own cliaracter is too precious to be exposed in heedless 
traffic. Purity and loTe, the loftiest powers of our 
nature, not time alone, but eternity aleo, should form 
the seal of your lasting friendships. 

Educate yourself at home, and in pi'Jvate. By 
iireside fidelity the soul is expanded, and our being 
lifted toward God. View your relative coanexiona 
as each a heaven-sent teacher. Inchne your ear to 
them, as if through their lips an oracle uttered its 
dcereeB in your hearing. 

By your reading, much may be accomplished 
toward correcting your taste, enlarging your intel- 
lectual vision, and sanctifying your spirit. Form now 
the habit of daily reading some volume with reference 
to your personal improvement. Let no engagement 
seriously interrupt this practice. Read the writings 
of your own ses. Woman takes up her pen, usually, 
from the promptings of sympathy and affection. The 
temple she builds to literature may have an altar 
consecrated to reason, or to imagination; but it is 
love, a high and holy love, which she inscribes on i(s 
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portals. Her works thus not only elevate ihc taste, 
bat amend the heart. 

Woman is addicted to the eager perusal of works 
of fiction. We regard this fact as an indication of a 
want of her nature. Not therefore to eradicate, hut 
to control, and direct, and restrain this propensity, 
would we endeavour. In the words of the afflicted 
Lady Riib,scII, used on the aniversary of her bns- 
hand's esecution, we would say, " I do not contend 
with nature, hut keep her as innocent as I can." 
Select only such writina;s of this class as some judi- 
cious friend has recommended. Rend poetry. If it 
be true poetry, it is the twin-sister of relin;ion. It will 
exalt and ennoble your soul. Study history. From 
that you will draw unfailing draughts of knowledge 
and wisdom. Be familiar with good biography. 
Above all, make the Word of God your constant 
study. So will you be educated for every stage of 
your existence, and ripe clusters of virtues will adorn 
your life. 

But louder than those of books are the praises of 
Meditation. Reflect on your reading. Let each line 
raise a rivulet on the bosom of your being; let there 
be in il no stagnant waters. Be active in mind; me- 
ditate on your daily experience, your pi'oepects, your 
deficiencies, your progress, your hopes. Wouldst 
thou have peace in this world 

From Ihe soul iiaelfitrint [»i 

A ligbt, a glof J. H fair luminous cloud 




Ofall sweet Hiutids the lire and ekment. 

Above all, let the young maidens of our favoured 
land make all their acquisitions, whethfir of an in- 
tellectual or a moral character, in a deep devotional 
and Chrietian spirit. To each we would say, in the 
language of an eloquent writer: — "Young woman, 
whelever thy condition may be; whether tlioii art in 
thy father's house, or mari'ied to a husband; at home, 
or in a strange land; in society or solitude, followed 
or neglected, — he this thy monitor, — this thy guide,— 
thin thy refuge, — 'The love of God shed abroad in 
thy heart,' — ' The fear of God, which ia the beginning 
of wisdom,' — 'The fear of God, which passeth all 
understanding.' However easy, gentle, complying in 
other respects, — where your religious principles, — 
where the testimony of a good conscience, — where 
your duty to your Creator, are concerned, be tirm 
and resolute; 'be steadfast and immovable, always 
aboanding in the work of the Lord.' Thus shall 
yoalh be guarded, and beauty adorned; thus shall 
society be sweetened, and solitude cheei'ed ; thus shall 
prosperity he sanctified, and adversity soothed; thus 
shall life, even to old age and decay, be rendered 
useful and respectable; and thus shall death and the 
grave be stripped of all their terrors." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



vie are plsciog her in no ignoble uBic 
her no mean and iinintercGting dutii 
and powers within b eircte, but it is a circle of gold. 



M. A. Stodatl. 



true glory of a people? Their 
prosperity does not lie simply in outward abundance. 
It depends far more on the solid virtues and the 
Christian graces of the young ia their niid^t. And 
these qualities appertain not only to our sons, in whom 
it is oflsn imagined the whole strength at least of 
nations is concentrated. Our daughters hkewise arc 
concerned in the advancement of this high object. 
One of the sacred writers implores for his countrymen 
this blessing: "that our daughters may be as comer 
stones, polished ailer the similitude of a palace." 
They must be " comer stones," lying at the very- 
foundation of the social edifice, and therefore an 
essejitial part of its support. And to their power 
inust be added moral beauty. They are to be "polished 
after tlie similitude of a palace." It is to home, to 
daughters," and through them to the domestic 
ilations in general, that we are pointed for the ele~ 
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ments of public prosperity. " Happy is that people" 
among whom these are aEsiduously cherished. Happy 
are they, because a people "whose God is the Lord." 

What views are usually taken by ihe youthful 
female of her parental home? It has various aspects. 
To one it appears pre-eminently as the place in which 
she is to find the necessaries, comforta, and perhaps 
luxuries of life. The heads of the family are appointed 
to toil for her. At her feet must brothers and sisters 
lay the daily tribute of service. She exacts from each 
inmate all the attention that can be rendered to one 
born to command. She is, in one word, a household 
divinity. 

Another regards her home as a scene for display. 
The fumiture, the style, the outline, and the filling up, 
must be all for the eye of the visitor. If she consent 
to give her own hand to the work, the main motive is 
for ■fireside decorations. 

A. third is alive to the natural ties which bind hei' 
to one and another ; but it is chiefly as a matter of 
sentiment that she contemplates even the nearest and 
most sacred relations. Has s!ie been absent for a 
season; how fervent are her salutations on returning 
to her native spot ! Does sickness assail a parent or 
brother, and life seem esposed; what tears, what 
wringing of the hands, what uncontrolled wailings are 
heard ! But the test of true love is not here. It is 
the personal sacrifices we make for another; the toil, 
eelf-denial, watchfulness and patient service we beston 



on him, that reveals the sincerity and depth of oor 
alFection, 

Still another class are those youi 
esteem the great purpose of their hor 
nishing all possible facilities for thei 
tion. If they attend school constantly, i 
their time there, then have they a claim o 



; women who 
( to lie the far- 
r literary iustruo- 
i improve 
1 all their 
t their bidding, and execute their 
mandates, in every interval of study. Tiie whole 
being is thus absorbed in the intellect. 

There remains one more view of ibe fireside, and 
that is the Moral, Spiritual, Religious one. This 
we believe to be the grand figure on the canvass of 
domestic life. Every other should be subservient 
to this. It should stand forth with a commanding 
interest, and address us in a tone of authority. Our 
home may be welcome for the conveniences and com- 
forts it affords. We may take a just pride in its 
external aspect Our hearts are allowed to fix some 
of their affections on its objects. It is right that the 
young seek earnestly the means of intellectual cultnre 
at the hands of parental care. But these are bU 
" lesser lights." They can only borrow and reflect. 
There must be in the highest heaven a " greater 
light," even the Sun of Righteousness, or life sinks 
beneath a darkness that may be felt. 

The Scriptures assign this rank to the moral bear- 
[ ings of home. The patriarchs exhibited their fdirest 
I virtues in the private relations of life. Judaism was 



penetrated with a domestic spirit. The age of the 
wise man could furnish qualities, of which, in the 
book of Proverbs we have an illustrious picture, in 
the character of a perfect matron and wife. Sarah, 
Ruth, Hannah, where was the scene of their giory? 
In Home. Equally does the New Testament exalt 
the spiritual influence of the domestic relations. Who 
was the immortal Mary? The mother of Jesus. 
What gave Martha and the other Mary their renown 
in the Gospel? They were sisters of Lazarus, and 
partly from their fidelity as such, were loved by their 
Master. She who cast the two mites into the treasury, 
among the rich the richest, was the more commended 
because a poor widow. Lydia, not only gave herself 
by the baptismal seal, tinto God, but honoured the 
cause in her household. Thus does home blend its 
waters with the river of life. Fidelity to its trusts is 
an inseparable ingredient in the cup of salvation. 

Therefore would we conjure the youthful female to 
Talue her domestic bonds as a means of moral culture, 
and never, under sunny skies or beneath clouds that 
lower, to lose sight of this use of them. She should 
carry into the detail of her daily walk, religious 
principle. Not the slightest act should she perform, 
vbiGb is at war with her spiritual culture. Love, 
duty, trust, these may enter into the very soul of her 
being. Let her place them before her, and pursue 
them steadily, and she shall become the " comer- 
Btone" of her family, " polished" with a divine lustre. 
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Bat, to render a greater aid to lier who desires and 
willa domestic excellence, let us now speak of the 
particular relations of home, and their natural, conse- 
quent claims on the young of her sejt. 

The filial relation is replete with moral incentives. 
To both parents a daughter is indehted heyond even 
the powers of requital usually granted her sex. From 
the hour of her birth, up to the present moment, she 
has been to them an object of unceasing thought, care, 
and solicitude. The little being, over whom, as she 
gi'aced the cradle, they hung with the deepest joy, 
apoke to their hearts the more eloquently by her very 
inability to tell of her wants, by her utter helplessncBS. 
No labour was spared, no sacrifice withheld, did they 
promise to advance her happiness. A few weeks pass, 
and she is radiant with smiles, the emanations of light 
and love; but they are smiles effaced often by tears, 
and for these the mother cannot rest till they dry on 
the cheek. And soon her age exhibits character, dis- 
positions, propensities. How anxiously is their earliest 
development observed. What plans are devised, what 
efforts employed, what prayers nightly ascend, that 
she may prove an heir of grace and godliness. 

That father, with what meditations and watchful- 
ness, and alternate hopes and fears, has his soul been 
visited, as he looked on his daughter. How has his 
daily toll been cheered by the anticipation thai its 
fruits would afford means to meet her wants, to edu- 
cate her well, and to fiirnisb resources for supplying 
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• Can she loye, respect, and honour this benefactor? 
Can she avoid it rather, who does not ask? We kuow 
how much has beeo written, in romanecB, of the devoted- 
ness of daughters ; and yet the wannest colouring of 
this sentiment seems never beyond parental desert. 
There are scenes in which this truth is strikingly illus- 
trated. It was a severe task for the daughters of 
Milton to read to their blind parent, languages sealed 
to their own understanding; but was it not the dis- 
charge of a simple duty? We are struck with the 
Roman iuslauee of filial i>ietyj in which the life-blood 
was shed by tender woman to save a father. Yet 
when should one meet a voluntary death, if not for 
the redemption of a (larent ? 

Let the daughter confide then in her father, and 
seek BO to demean herself that his eye might dwell 
fondly on the very secrets of her heart. Let her refer 
to his opinions, consult his wishes, and conform her- 
self to his tastes and habits. His reception, as he 
returns at evening to his fireside, should not consist 
in careless importunities, nor of aught which termi- 
nates in unreasonable regards for self. How much 

I better were a studious concern for his wants, and the 

' bestowal of some act of delicate attention. 

His pecuniary circumstances should be thoughtfully 
considered. Perhaps he is embarrassed. Then do not 

I press him with calls he is pained, but yet compelled, 
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to deny you. It may be that his fortaae has recentlv 
been marred. Consider tliis, and be willing to relin- 
quish personal gratifications, and adapt your feelings 
and desires to his present situation. Or he is thrown, 
pei'haps, on the bed of sickness. Manifest now the 
reality of that affection you professed for him in his 
health. Delight to bathe his fevered brow, and to 
perform those unnumbered services for which Provi- 
dence has qualified yotir sex. 

In his old age be still more devoted. Point out to 
his failing vision the path he would tread. Let him 
feel that you are striving to solace his declining years, 
and to requite that love which was shed upon you, the 
earliest moment of your consciousness. Can you do 
leas for him, now that desire fails and the grasshopper 
has become a burden; and he must so soon go to bis 
long home? 

But, if all this be due to a father, how shall we 
describe the clnims of a mother? To this parent the 
daughter owes her very being. These are the arms 
which never tired of supporting her io infancy. For 
her the step was light, the voice hushed, the breath 
almost suppressed. To minister to her wants, the 
social visit was forborne, and home made the one 
thought, until the cheek grew pale, and the eye dim 
for sleeplessness. The sickness of her daughter poured 
new sorrows into a cup, that seemed already filled 
with cares. To clothe and adorn her, every personal 
comfort was cheerfully foregone. That she might 
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le best mental and moral culture, this mother 
£sch&rged daily those services which the domestic 
walk daily demands. 

In Borrow, there is no bosom that consoles like b 
mother's. Into her ear the child poura its every trial. 
When the world censures, she will soothe. Let in- 
degradation, distress, come upon us ; let us dread 
of others, or through guilt shrink timidly 
m, we flee to her for refuge. This affection 
[owed on the daughter with a fulness and a per* 
manence which she cannot comprehend and remain 
Btill insensible. 

In view of her relations, tlie true daughter will 
altrays sympathise with, and aid, this her greatest 
earthly benefactor. It will be her study not to throw 
every burden on her spirit, because she is willing to 
bear them. No; her point of view will be the opposite 
of this. " How much," she wilt ask, " can I do for 
my mother? Is there nothing in which I can relieve 
her from her toils? The utmost I can render her, is 
but a meagre compensation for lier countless sacrifices 
for my sake," 

The daughter may not only think of those domestic 
doUes which reqnire manual efforts, but in the general 
education of her brothers or sisters she may prove 
a powerful ally with their natural teacher. Having 
composed the infant to rest, let its childhood continue 
to he her care. She can aid it to lisp the fii-st accents 
of its native tongue. In the rudiments of knowledge 
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^^^H she may be an efficient in.structor. For tbis work her 
^^^B age peculiarly qualifies her. As the breath of spring 

I' 

ft 



quickens the tender bud, so let her yoathful spirit 
infuse vigour iuto those minds, yet-younger than her 

We say all this on the assumption that the parents ^ 
3 sincere and devoted Christians: but suppose the , 
reverse; suppose that their hearts and affections are f 
set upon the world and the world only, and suppose ■ 
that the daughter has by the divine mercy been led to 
see the vanity and unsatisfactory nature of earthly 
things, when taken as the soul's permanent good, 
instead of being considered as they really are, tempo- 
refreshnients in a dreary pilgrimage, then how all- 
important are her duties! It may be hers to infuse 
nobler spirit, to elevate those who gave her being 
to the possession of a better hope. Here she will | 
find ample opportunity of proving the sincerity of her jl 
faith by the self-denial of her practice. Here ahe 
ivill he called to make many painful sacrifices; but 
let them be done with cheerfnlneaa and Christian 
resignation, and ihey will produce a rich reward. 
One thing, however, she must mo5t carefiiljy guard 
against ; let her never make ber rehgion a matter 
of parade, or sink domestic duties in those of the 
sanctuary. Piety at liomo, and especially under such 
circnmstances as are here alluded to, is the first of [ 
Christian virtues, and if neglected, all others will 
wither and die. Let the pious miiiden wlio has rela- 
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lives far from God, ever remember that if she would 
draw thein to sources of genuine happiness, she must 
do so by diHusing' around them an atmosphere of love. 
God comes not to the heart of man in the wind, the 
earthqaake, or the fire; but in a still small voice, or 
as the Vulgate expresses it, " in the whisperinf; of a 
gentle air." 

Weigh well the influence you esert on this parent. 
God has ordained that the child should re-act on the 
parent in his riper years, that the daughter should 
become in her turn the counsellor and the confidant of 
her mother. Let her wield tliis power with wisdom, 
and in purity of conscience. Never take advantage 
of your influence to secure a sanction of the wrong. 
Bat lead her, and aspire yourself, toward perfect 
integrity, and the einlesaness of heaven. Then will 
yoii enjoy the sweet anticipation, as your tears bedew 
her grave — 
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The parting i 



k shall paui my lips m 



The claims of a parent being such as we have de- 
scribed, no defect of character, still less any outward 
deficiency, can justify the daughter in a disregard 
of this most beautiful relationship. Wealth does not 
increase the parental obligations, neither does poverty 
diminish them. 

There is one circumslance, however, which leads 
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Bome young ladies cruelly to neglect tlieir parents, 
and yet with no reason whatever. The daughter has 
received a better education thao they; she has apent 
a few months, perhaps, at a boarding-school, and 
leamt music and French. But what are these, and 
all her accomplishments worth, if they have but taught 
her 10 despise or neglect her -truest benefactors? Can 
she cast off, in their old age, those who toiled and 
bore unnumbered burdens, to procure for her those 
literary privileges? If she do this, then woe to her; 
woe to the unfortunate being, to whom she may be 
. joioed as a partner. For on no sin does the curve of 
heaven more surely descend, let it be delayed as it 
may, than for uukiudness to parents. 

Nor does their guilt dissolve the bonds of filial 
duty. Every offender deserves more our pity than 
our cruelty or wrath. Who then should be commise- 
rated and watched over; whose evil should we seek 
to overcome with good, and whose heart to melt by 
love, if not an offending parent's? 

Another relation, happily suited to promote female 

virtue, is that of Brother and Sister. Here are those 

I united, not only by nature, but by all those sacred and 

l.dear ties which belong to the associations of child- 

khood. Theirs is not the conjunction tor an evening of 

lilanets, whose orbits lie all apart; but it is an union 

lat dates from their earliest moments of life. And 

t is one as pure as it is piimitive ; giving scope for 

alterable attachment, and deep Joys ; for kind offices, 

d sincere virtue. 
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But let it not be imagined that all tliese fraits spring 
from the soil spontaneously. Not of necessity is a 
sister happy in this relation ; and the reason is appa- 
rent. She is not coerced into sympathy and self- 
sacrifice and devotedueits to her brothers; and without 
these qualities no outward connexion brings peace and 
pleasure to the heart. It must be her study to devise 
meaas, frame plans,^ — -and execute them faithfully, — 
of promoting their good. Her actions must be the 
still small voice, that conveys the rich tones of her 
heart. If she refuse to enter into the acbemes and 
prospects of a brother, and to render him those minute 
services which both indicate affection and prompt to 
it, she will regard this relation as a dull tiling. It 
may be but a source of alienated feelings, of vexation 
and strife. 

Especially must the sister guard well the avenues 
to moral danger which beset her brothers. Let her 
strive to make home attractive in their sight. By 
pleasant conversation, and by reading occasionally a 
volume to a brother, she may bind him to the fireside. 
Does he desire to pass the evening abroad 7 Better 
join him, even at some cost of personal ease, or of 
taste, than leave him exposed to seek places of equi- 
vocal character. Be his confidant, his adviser, constant 
in demonstrations of kindness. Perhaps he is aiding 
your progress in the works of intellect. How can you 
90 well requite his eare, as by a steady emanation of 
moral and spiritual light? A sister's love is often 
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an amalet to the subsequent character of a. circle of 
bothers. She 'whispers to them when on the brink 
of temptation. Her form is ever present. Their 
thoughts wander often to their childhood's home, and 
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For I, iDelliiiiks, till I grair old. 




Ao fair belbre me shnll behold, 




Ab t do now ilie TOliage Bmail. 




The Uke, the wood, ihe waterfall 




And thee the Spirit of them all. 



The ser»iees of a sister are peculiarly to be appre- 
ciaEed by the other sisters. If they comprehend most 

I fiiUy the joys of one another, so do they those sorrows 

I with which no " stranger intermeddleth." They who 
have shared one mind and one lieart, from their early 
days, can comprehend those sufferings which not even 

I the parent, from her elder age, entirely participates. 
In sickness they may be true angels of mercy to each 
other. And in those trials to which their condition 

I through life subjects them, no sympathy is dearer than 

How unnatural is a deiiciency in tliese holy dispo- 

I Bitions ! Can it be that the one is ever an object of 

[ envy, or jealousy, or ever regarded with distrust, 

coldness, or still less with hostility by the other? Let 

them beware of the first approach of a contentiooB 

spirit. Their manners — as indeed those of ail in a 

femily circle— should never be rude, or careless; but 

rdered with watchfulness, delicacy, and propriety. 



The fairest of maiiiens isTiot she whose cheek mantles 
in beanty; but she whose gentle, Christian, courteous 
carriage with brother and sister radiates a perpetual 
moral beauty. 

The eldest of a band of aiaters is by nature appointed 
to teach, intellectually and spiritually, those of her 
circle younger than herself. How can she ao well 
fnliil all righteousness in the domestic sphere, as by 
cheerfully sharing with her mother this office. Her 
age and experience qualify her to instruct the mind, 
and train the affections, and tempt forth the virtues, 
of pliant childhood. Neither abter nor brother can 
estimate, in this life, all they owe to such a teacher. 
Eternity will reveal the estent, and complete the 
reward, of these gacred services. 

The young woman may be usefid, still further, to 
al! the inmates of her fatlier's dwelling. Not one of 
the number can witness her daily deportment without 
receiving from it some impression of her character. 
And now what shall this be? Do all testify that she 
lives unto others, [hat the noble spirit of the Gospel is 
inhaled as the life-breath of her moral being? She 
has constant opportunities to deny herself for the sake 
of some member of the household. Does she seek, 
or does she shun, such opportunities? 

It ia not the parent alone who has demands on her 
kind consideration. Nor yet is this duty restricted 
by the fraternal bond. Her remote relations should 
be sedulously regarded. Let us add that, if her 




situation be a favoured one, her poorer relations should 
he objects of thought and attention. How ungrateful 
for her own blessings were she, — and how forgetfiiJ, 
that soon she also may experience the buffetings of 
fortune, — did she treat such a relation with negligence, 
or with a haughty condescending patronizing, which 
is ofien a heart~lacerating, attention. 

Why should a visitor he despised because her age, 
or manners, or dress, are not perfectly agreeable? 
Woman has been celebrated by travellers for her 
universal hospitality. Let it not be strangers alone, 
and these the learned and pTOspei'ous, who enjoy her 
smiles. All who come beneath a father's roof, should 
be made to feel that the daughters are Christian ladies. 

Nor should domestics foil of receiving a respectful 
and generous treatment from the young females of the 
family. They are endowed with the same nature, 
body and mind, as ourselves. Why then demand of 
them tasks which only the mere animal can sustain ? 
We should strive to assist them. Spare them in their 
sickness. Speat to them always in a tone of gentle- 
ness. If an overbearing manner in the head of the 
family be hard to meet, how must it strike a domestic 
when coming from the younger members? Above 
all, provide something foi' the mental, moral, and 
religious good of the domestic. Can you not lend 
her a volume, or read aloud to her yourself? Can 
you not occasionally, at least, facilate her attendance 
at the house of God ? Remember, you must meet this 
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being at the common judgment-seat of Christ, and let 
this thought pervade your whole manner toward her. 
Having contemplated a part of the duties growing 
out of special domestic relations, let us now advert to 
a few of the prominent Moral Virtues, for whose cul- 
ture home is peculiarly congenial; and, in order to the 
due development of which these qualities are essen- 
tially necessary — energy of thought, benevolence of 
feeling, and promptitude in action. Without these, 
woman can neither be happy in herself, nor a blessing 
to those around her. 

We begin with what some may regard as hardly to 
be dignified with the name of Duty. But if Health be 
essential to happiness, and the basis — as it doubtless 
is — of several Christian qualities, who shall deny the 
sacred title of duty to the care of the physical system ? 
Whence proceed that morbid sensitiveness, that sickly 
ientimentalism, and puny selfishness, which mark 
sometimes the delicate woman? They spring from 
ill health. If there be no muscular energy, the nerves 
become irritable, and the temper a source of perpetual 
disquiet, not only to yourself, but to every associate 
in the household. 

It is therefore a duty of the young woman, for 

iiealth's sake, to exert herself in the performance of 

domestic manual services. If she permit the needle 

t^cp engross those hours, a part of which should be 

•I'edly devoted to physical exercise, then let her 

that God is thereby dishonoured; for laws 
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which he thought worthy to establish, are, by her 
negligence, daily and directly violated. 

s a. moral school foi' the acquiDition of habile 
of Industry. It is a singular fact, that while every 
young man iB trained to a regular occupation, young 
ladiea are, in some circles, not only excused in indo- 
lence, but regarded as disgraced, if theyareindastriouB 
»nd useful. Is this a pure state of society? Are not 
all who thoB judge, and all who thus live^ eadly 
deluded? 

God has wedded Industry and HappioesB, aud 
ordained that they shall never I* divorced. Idleness 
corrodes the mental faculties, and thua causes depres- 
sion and gloom. It is the disturber of conscience; for 
nothing makes us so miserable, as the thought that 
we are wasting our lives, and are drones in society. 
Blessed are the poor; for they know the sweets of 
toil. Pitiable are the rich, if their treasures generate 
a selfish indolence. 

Equally true is it, that diligence is indisaolubly 
bound to Virtue. The mind, when unoccupied by 
profitable topics, roams on forbidden ground. Folded 
arms are accompanied by a distempered imagination. 
The tongue of the idle often setteth a world on fire ; 
for scandal and gossip vegetate to rankness in the 
garden of sloth. The degradation, therefore, is not on 
the side of work. Be not ashamed to labour, for it 
IB Heaven's decree that alt should labour. Conceal 
Bot your industry. It is honourable, and honoured 
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by all good minds. Let woman, if she must plioi'y, 
glory in being scrupulously devoted to some usei'ul 
occupation. So living, she will find grace and good- 
ness attend on her steps. 

Where is the habit of Order better acquired, than 
amid the routine of a well-arranged household? In 
what school can a girl so well learn lessons of Energy 
and Firmness, as in that where she reiievea a mother 
more and more, as her ability increases, of the charge 
of her family? Nentness is of primary importance: 
indeed, true delicacy of mind can hardly exist without 
a becoming and somewhat minute attention to dress 
and appearance. The care of a brother's linen, or 
«ven so humble a teacher as the duster, may inculcate 
this virtue. Let her who prizes Cheerfulness aright, 
know that never does she sing lullaby to an infant 
sister, or act as a peacemaker between tivo contentious 
brothers, without making music in her own heart. 

At the present time no quality is more loudly 
commended than Frugality. It should always be 
encouraged for its Christian influences. She who ia 
prodigal of her father's possessiona, is seldom mindfiil 
of the caUa of charity, or marked by propriety of dress 
and the subordination of the appetites. For the sake 
of her own character, she should be diligent and 
frugal. She who belongs to that class, removed alike 
from the extremes of wealth and poverty, can never 
with impunity allow herself in habits of extravagance. 
This thought should be kepi daily in mind, as she 
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pursues the round of ilomestic duty, Tlie wardrobe 
and the table constantly suggest it. 

She who is faithful in the domestic walk, enjoys 
singular opportunities for the exercise of Gratitude. 
Not only may she, by her assiduous attentions, par- 
tially requite a mother's services, but she can thus 
express her grateful sense of the superior elevation 
now allotted to her sex. At the table and the fireside 
she may cause man to bear witness to, and rejoice in, 
the use she is making of her increased privileges, 
Here may she describe, in Christian colours, the 
much sought "line of beauty." 

Woman, unlike what she was in former ages, is now 
an educated being; she is recognised as the friend and 
companion of man, and she is every day becoming 
more fitted, intellectually, for this her new sphere of 
action; let it be her highest aim to make moral, keep 
pace with her intellectual, advancement. New means 
of BeneTolcnce are opened to her ; and her country 
seems disposed to exclude her from no sphere of 
action for which her nature qualifies her, and the 
paramount claims of undeniable duty will permit. 
What returns shall she make? Her country asks but 
one. Fresh zeal in self-tuition, and in training those 
subject to her charge for domestic fidelity, for trae 
citizenship, and for immortal virtue and bleasednesB. 

Another moral aspect of home, to be regarded by 
women, is, that it aflbrds room for the practice 
of habitual Disinterestedjiesa. Here she has ample 



opportnuity for the cultivation of that whieli is at 
once the foundatioR and the crown of every Christian 
Tirtue, Self-renuticiadon. Here are those whose appro- 
bation is to be secured, rather than their atlmiration to 
be cotirted; and we presume that no one will dispute, 
that to endeavour lo secure the approbation of the 
wise and good, by becoming worthy of il, is a virtne; 
while the love of admiration can hardly terminate in 
anything short of intense selfishness and inflated vanity. 
Bat the domestic — the fireside love of woman, has a 
nobler aim: she seeks to be, and she is, a fountain of 
living waters, that is incessantly pouring out its own 
blessedness upon all within its influence. How many 
and how various are the kindly offices performed by 
the hand of woman — that hand which seems, like that 
of her heavenly Father, ever open to the demands of 
benevolence. How softly she smoothes down the 
pillow of affliction, wheo the restless invalid, turning 
in anguish upon his bed, feels that but for her care 
life would be insupportable. How sweet it is in those 
moments of anguish to have a companion near us, who 
seems never weary of her servitude; to whom the 
consciousness ol' being useful to those she loves seems 
of itself a sufficient recompense for toil, and griet', and 
care; and to whom a husband, or father, or brother, 
a breathe forth the words of the poet — 

Here, 
Lay on aiy tn-or tbat while and Tcliel iMDd 
I ThougBnst me jolecdaj. 
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5he who performs the domestic duties aright, will 

i time for, as slie must have calls and incenliTCB to, 
charitable services. The Sunday-school is a sphere 
in which her fireside virtues prepare her to instruct 
Teaching in general accords beautifully wilh the in- 
Bpirations of home. Every female should be an intel- 
lectual and moral guardian to some portion of the 
young around her. In bestowing of her eubatance, 
and especially of her personal attentions on the sick 
and the poor, she will find all she has done of good at 
home an invaluable prompter and aid. For the sake, 
thercrore,' of others, as a social and responsible being, 
let the flame she would sapport on the public altar be 
kindled from the vestal fires of the domestic one. 

Again, what purity would it infuse into her friend- 
ships, did the young maiden love first and serve best 
her own kindred. Let her deep affections be developed 
by fireside fidelity; and how may she bestow these 
heart-gathered riches, on the friends she is making 
of her own sex. What a pledge has she given too of 
constancy in every new relation she may form. 

Piety at home is friendly to that quietness which 
is the " work of righteousness, and its effect" also. 
She is the true gentlewoman, who nurtures most 
faithfully in herself the calm virtues of the domestic 
walk. Heaven is a tranqnil abode; let the soul be 
attuued for its harmonies by the quiet measures of 
fireside melody. 

In the family circle we may best cullivate a Chris- 
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tian Spirituality. There may self-communion be en- 
joyed. Be frugal of your moments, and each day 
will you redeem the hour for this duty, which God 
and the future demand. Commune habitually with 
that Being whose countenance beams brightly on our 
dwellings. It is morning; trust not youreolf to the 
trials and temptations before you, without commending 
yourself to your Immortal Guardian. It is evening;' 
eater the sanctuary of tlie Holiest — 



I To all 



rough (be darb days fading from their prime, 
. B»eet dew to keep your soul from blight. 



To all your literary acquirements, and to every 
accomplishment, aa a relative and a friend, add Piety 
at home. That shall be an ornament of grace to thy 
neck. If God prosper your domestic ties, piety will 
give fresh zest to every homefelt joy. And should he 
call you to those trials, disappointments and sorrows, 
of which when they come on an household, woman 
must -drink the dregs of the cup, how will you sustain 
them, without the love of God in your heart? Make 
Him your early trust, and he will gild the dai'kest 
cloud with a ray of that mercy which falls never so 
welcome as on the stricken heart — 

i; forsake — oh ! happy ta have given 
:ukcn heart's first fragrance unio Heavun. 




CHAPTER T. 



To enutitute true society, there is required not anijr a genrnl 
Bgresment of senlimeut, but Etouietbing alao of the Eaine grasp i^ 
[ ioWllect. HouBjUoti. 

Wb spoke, in the preceding chapter, of the paramount 
demands of home on the youthful female. This was 
represented as the central luminary of life. We are 
led naturally, in this place, to note those influences 
adverse to domestic piety. When she enters society, 
an equal among elders, it is a trying exigency; a crisis 
then occurs in her character. Her temptations are 
numerous, while her moral enei^ is usually less 
decided than in suhseqtient pei'iods. 

There is, however, oue priuciple which, if firmly 
rooted in the heart, will guide the young adventurer 
through the accumulated perils of her earthly career, 
that principle is the love of her neighbour grounded 
in tlie love of God. If a young woman enter society 
that she may shine, that her selfish loves may be 
gratified, or to taste of the pleasures of ambition or 
of avarice, she is lost. No matter however promising 
the blossoms may have been, the unrijie fruits wilt 



inevitably be scattered by the whirlwind of the 
world's fury. But let her enter the dangerous 
ocean of society firmly gronnded in Christian princi- 
ples, and though the winds may beat, and the atorm 
m^, she shall in the end, — broken and shattered it 
may be, — but she shall in triumph gain the port, a 
safe anchorage and an eternal rest. But to secure 
this, she mnst invariably Beek her own happiness in 
well and honestly direcletl efforts to promote the 
happiness of others; a selfish person never enjoys real 
pleasure, even on earth, how unfit then must such be 
to mingle in the society of those whose very heaven 
consists in their being " ministering spirits," It is 
especially necessary that she should, in reference to 
her behaviour in society, cultivate a disjiosition to be 
pleased and interested in the pursuits of those around 
her, rather than seek to be the object of the general 
gaze. We may admire the gau<ly talip, but we love 
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Among the perils appertaining to this stage, of a 
general description, we name, first— 
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That of cherishing a Passion for Society, to ibe 
neglect of domestic duty. To one issuing from an 
ordinary light, into the broad glare of the 8un, there 
is danger that the vision may suffer. How often has 
she, who might have graced her home through alt 
coming years, had she retained her first love of it, 
failed and fallen from this height, by being over- 
powered by the dazzling charms of a round of new 
pleasures. In vain has a brother, distant from home, 
entreated that she continued a sisterly correspotideuce. 
To no purpose has the gentle voice of a mother been 
at length raised against her dissipating course. The 
spell of a sorcerer is upon her. She is a doomed 
woman ; there, in the gay world, fluttering — perhaps 
the admired of all admirers. Her own hearthstone 
is a desert ; and what must we anticipate, should she 
be placed at the head of a new household 1 

Another exposure, always to be feared in eociel;] 
arises from the sensitiveness of woman to public 
opinion. This influence brings danger and evil to 
both sexes. In the language of Cecil: " Doing as 
others do is the prevalent principle. This — so far as 
it avails with man or woman — is the ruin, death, and 
grave of all that is noble, and virtuous, and praiae- 
wortliy." 

But who so tempted, in this respect aa a young, 
dependent, and almost helpless female. In fiiture 
days she will gain, perhaps, new confidence in herself, 
relv niore on her inward leaources, wliile in the 
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world. But now, she muBt lean much upon othere, 
and will, almost inseDsibly, conform unduly to their 
wishes and practices. Let a guard be early stationed 
at this post of peril. 

In regard to her drees, the youno; woman is liable 
to subject herself completely to that form of public 
opinion termed fashion. This power, elseirliere an 
idol, seems in the realm of dress a very Moloch. 
How often are our children cast into its fiery arms, 
and the cries of the victim, or rather the cries of duly 
and reason, drowned by the harsh music of the world. 

Not only at evening parties, in the streets, and at 
leotnres, but in the very house of God, you shall see 
the dominion of this tyrant. 

Our reason for dwelling upon this subject is that it 
has important moral relations. We believe it may 
minister to several of the virtues. Neatness, economy, 
and purity, rank high in the Christian scale of attain- 
ments, and all these are promoted by propriety of 
tlress. It is indeed a good index of one's character. 
Modesty and simplicity, those prime moral qualities, 
are very often manifested by the mere materials, or 
the conatruction, or adjustment of the dress. Let it 
never, therefore, be viewed as a matter of indifference. 
Still less should a lady excuse herself in negligence in 
this respect, even for the ease of her family, or the 
culture of her mind. Least of all should she affeot 
a total unconcern about dress. The wife of John 
Hancock was remarkahle, to the close of iier lifi 



for her attention to the neatness and beauty of her 
apparel. " I will never forgive," said she, " a yonng 
girl who does not dress to please, nor one who seems 
pleased with ber dress." Litei-ary ladies are some- 
times strangely negligent in this respect. They may 
imagine that carelessness about personal appearances 
will be taken for a proof of genius. But men do not 
thus judge. On the contrary, they regard her as 
truly great, who is eminent for learning and talents, 
and at the same time not unmindful of dress and 
manners. 

The sin of this matter lies in a breatliless devotion 
to outward adorning. This is fatal to the inward 
and Christian graces. She who foregoes a reasooable 
regard to economy for the sake of dress, is decidedly 
culpable. She who thinks more of her apparel than 
of faer language, more of adopting the latest fashion 
than of conversing with intelligence, and demeaning 
herself as becomes a disciple of the Lord Jesus, must 
beware of her moral exposure. 

Let it [lot be conceived, that whatever of error 
woman exhibits in her attachment to fashion is to 
be charged on her sex alone. It liaa been to gratify 
man, — and he knew the disposition thai prompted it 
— that such folly and excess bave been shewn in her 
apparel. Yet it is not so with all ; few, very few, of 
the other ses are propitiated by an exlrava^nt care , 
for fashions. Most men are pained by the attenuated 
forms and pale countenances of those who ai'c slaves 
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to every new mode of dress. They prefer the bloom 
of health, and the evidences of good taste, good sense, 
purity and propriety, Been in a well dressed female, to 
the caricatures sanctioned only by the name of some 
foreign city. 

The care of a young lady's health is another interest 
a^cted much by her entrance into society. The little 
girl is a picture of liloom and buoyancy. And why ? 
Because fashion allows her to sport in the freedom of 
nature. The laws of God are allowed, in her case, to 
be 80 regarded as to secure her health. But for our 
young lady, it were rude and disreputable in her to 
indulge in those bodily exercises essential to her 
physical well-being. 

There is much ignorance, we are aware, among this 
sex, in reference to the conditions of health. Yet 
more are they who sin in this respect against light, 
than in the absence of it. Is it not known that the 
exposure of the feet to wet and cold, in shoes genteelly 
thin, may induce disease? Can it he that tlie multi- 
tudes who compress the lungs and chest into half the 
space designed for them by nature, and thus occasion 
diseases of the spine, if not even consumption, sin all 
in ignorance? A slender waist was not regarded in 
ancient Greece as an attribute of female beauty; in 
Paris it is now usually deemed as deformity. Let men 
cease to praise such distortions of the frame, and let 
women exhibit the intelligence and regard to the laws 
of God, which will second and secure a reform. Why 
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should we refuse instruction from the ancient modds 
of beauty, on tbeee points moi-e than on olhera? 
Is it not known that to pursue the dance in winter 
through the chills of midnight, and return to one's 
home as tJie day dawns, in summer apparel, is tread- 
ing that path which has led thousands to consump- 
tion ? Yes, too often are these guilty practices indulged 
in, merely for the bondage of fashion. Not only are 
parental voices unliGeded, but personal convictions are 
silenced, rather than violate its Draco-like laws. 

There may be men who encourage women in the 
culture of a false delicacy in rcfei'ence to iheir health. 
There must be somewhere a power, before which these 
unhappy beings do homage. Else had we never wit- 
nessed that affected fastidiousness of appetite, and that 
alTected sickliness, so fashionable in some circles, Let 
this sex, however, for the sake of self and posterity, 
of man and of God, rise above that wretched servi- 
tude, which calls for the sacrifice of sound constitu- 
tions, and sometimes even life itself, mther than permit 
the "tender and delicate woman to set the sole of her 
foot on the ground." Let physical vigour, attended 
by mental excellence and moral soundness, become 
part of her noble adorning, 

Fashion, if allowed its entire sway, leads woman 

into many modes of affectation. The servants of 

I &shion must never be known as industrious, still 

I lew laborious in any usel'ul avocation ; they must be 

■Iways at leisure for the morning call, and the evening 




levee. Nothing, in some circles, would prove so fatal 
to a lady's reputation for gentilitv, as the character 
of a working woman. The more idle and dependent 
on others, the greater the renown, 

A modei'n writer remarks : — " There are some who 
aifect a want of affectation, and flatter tliemselves they 
are above flatlery ; they are proud of being thought 
extremely humble, and would go round the world to 
punish those who thought them capable of revenge ; 
they are bo satisfied of the suavity of tlieir own temper, 
that they would quarrel with their dearest benefactor 
for only doubting it. And yet eo very blind are all 
their acquaintance, to these their numerous qualifica- 
tions and merits, that the possessors of them invariably 
discover, when it is too late, that they have lived in 
the world without a single friend, and arc about to 
leave it without a single murmur." The truth of this 
will not be disputed by any one who is in tlie habit of 
mixing in general society. 

How many in the fashionable world conduct them- 
selves as though an excessive refinement of feeling 
were the chief praise of their sex. They cannot wit- 
ness any spectacle of suffering or pain ; it shocks 
their nerves to be present with the sick. O bow fallen 
is she from the high station lor which God created 
her, who thus shrinks from scenes where t!ie beauty 
and glory of her nature may be so nobly displayed ! 
Can it he that an affected sensibility shall shut one of 
this sex fi'om the chamber of sickness? Lives there 
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UiemanwhocommGnda this wretcbed sentimentalism? 
Wo fear there is, and therefurc sound the note of 
warning, 

There is btit one species of affectation, to be more 
severely reprehended in this connexion, than that now 
considered; it is the opposite of this — a fei^ed insen- 
sibility. We have heard of a lady who, when about 
to part from a circle of most valuable friends, parting 
too from her own native place, on being asked if 
she did not feel deep regret at the thought of leaving 
those scenes, replied, — " What good would it do to 
cry about it!" The expression might manifest the 
philosophy of a Stoic, but a Christian philosophy it 
surely did not. A more unfeminine spirit than it 
discovered, we have never known in one of her Bex. 
If it be weak in woman to exhibit great insensibility, 
it argues no moral strength, to guard against this by 
affecting to be a stock or a stone. 

Another form of the disposition in question, to be 
avoided by her who is entering society, is Conversa- 
tion for the sake of Effect. It is feared by some that 
the simple truth, simply expressed, will fail to attract 
and impress. Hence come departures into the bound- 
less field of imagination. Ridicule is employed to 
colonr and give zest to the truth. Or mirth suggests 
the addition of some new fact to a stoiy, that the laugh 
may be universal and loud. Exaggeration is em- 
loyed. The plain food of truth must be seasoned by 

e throwing in a drcumsLance, and there suppress- 



ing one. Perhaps irony is indulged to such unreason- 
able extent, that a stranger to our young lady's habits 
of conversation would be totally at a loss to judge 
when she was in earnest, and when trifling with the 
truth. 

Now all this " colloquial romancing," as it has been 
styled, is a violation of duty to God and our fellow- 
creatures. It is a deviation from the truth of God ; it 
is unjust to those, of whom, and to whom it is daily 
addressed. She who is soon to be exposed to this 
moral contagion, should he kindly forewarned of its 
approach. Honour, aifeclion, and her personal good, 
through the range of her whole being, forbid her to 
yield to the temptation. 

In the world woman is in danger of a love of fame, 
as concerns her persona) appearance ; her style of 
living ; and especially the entertainments given on her 
account, by her parents. It is right that we !ovc the 
approbation of the virtuous ; nor may we violate good 
taste for the sake of defying popular opinion. But 
she who allows her desire of human esteem to supplant 
the higher sentiments and principles of our nature, 
clearly does wrong. We read that Queen Elizabeth, 
"who referred every thing to self, was even jealous 
of the beauty and the dress of her maids of honour, 
"When advanced in years, the fight of her face in a 
mirror would throw her into transports of rage, and 
so exasperated did she become, as finally to lay her 
mirror wholly aside." 



I 
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Now let the young woman be made acquainted with 
thia fact. Although a. fond mother or father would 
&in make her presentation eclipae the di^playn of her 
richeet neighbours, let modesty dissuade her from thli 
course. Let her know that a vortei is before her; 
and ere her feet are within its feeblest eddies, let 
her prudently escape the peril. A quiet life, inward 
adorning, should be the jewel worn nearest her heart. 
If she cherish a thii-st for outward exhibitions, too 
late may it be her doom to feet that the sunshine of 
the world's favour and applause has but beamed upon 
her, to make more fearfully distinct the caverns and 
wastes of Jier ever unsatisfied heart. 

The young woman is passing into a state of society 
in which she will find much merely Nominal Morality. 
At bome she has probably been nurtured amid sincere 
hearts, and under the high standard of Cbristain 
action. In the world she will hear indeed the same 
Btandard, for the most part, verbally commended. 
But let her not anticipate 
foruiity to its requirements. 
purity of mind, soul, t 
her sex ; and yet in so 
tolerated, or fashions c 
milled, which to her ai 
be absolutely indefensible, 
the thirteenth century, 



> practical con- 
11 stili be told that 
, is the shield oi 
circles, practices shall be 
■ess, or conversation per- 
sophisticatcd reason must 
History tells us that in 
I the plague raged in 
Florence, it spread through the suburbs of that city 
from the exhalations of certain beautiful flowers. 



: that tbe lovely associates of your life, even by 
their moBt interesting traitg, do not betray yoa intoi 
first slight, then graver, and at length into serioiiB 
departures from rectitude and purity. 

As a check against the corrupting influences of 
popular opinion and practices, woman should cultivate 
two virtues : Moral Independence and Perfect Inge- 
nnousneas. If she determine to cleave sacredly to her 
homebred convictions of right, let the world commend 
or condemn her, she uilj maintain the royalty of her 
•ex. Her path will he bi'oad, free, upward, and ever 
toward God and felicity. But let her succumb to 
society, and bow to every mandate of fashion, and she 
shall become a mental and moral slave. 

Equally would wc incite you to the retention of 
your youthful Frankness and Simplicity. When a 
child, you expressed precisely what you felt. Let not 
womanhood rob you of this angelic trait. Know 
that if you are always ingenuous, you will secure 
self-respect, and a conscious integrity of heart. Let 
clouds lower, let the storm of deceit menace the circle 
you grace, on you will all eyes fix — and none more 
ben ignaally than the All-seeing one above; — and in 
you will all behold the blue ether of Heaven. 

If the general dangers which beset a young woman, 
on her entrance inio society, be great, those which 
have reference to her own sex requireof her a peculiar 
watchfulness. Let philosophy explain, os it may, the 
cause, nothing is more certain than that the feelings, 
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Aud deportment, and speech, that occur between her 
and her sister females, are a source of constant tempta- 
tion. Man has charity for the faults of woman; and 
she has much for the errors of his aex ; hut for tliose 
of her own sex, how contmcted is her mercy I Never 
are her Christian principlei 
character of another is any wif 
opening paths filled with bt 
venture where angels dare n 
well its perils, and heware hi 
in tongue or thought, the secrets of her neighhour. 

A root of iniquity in this world is Envy. In the 
lower grades of society, what pining and misery might 
be traced to this baneful passion. Why are the actions 
of a rich rival, or one famed for personal charms, or 
gifts in conversation, and the object of attraction in 
society, so often disparaged, and ascribed to any but 
pure motives? Why the secret endeavour to awaken 
ill-will toward the distinguished, and the reluctance to 
join in the defence of such, when unjustly accused? 
Too readily are the faults of a compeer rehearsed, and 
too slowly are her virtues acknowledged. Should the 
modesty of some one be commended, may it not be 
because her diffidence gives us room to pass before 
her in the public eye ? 

During the Middle Ages, the young and the beau- 
tiful were sometimes burned at the stake, on the 
charge of having dealt in magic. If the body be 
not thus sacrificed in this latter age, truth knows that 
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often to meet, after separation, in the meridian of life, 
with the affection of sisters. A love like this would 
scorch and destroy every germ of envy, while it gave 
lite, vigour, and permanence to a Gospel charity. 

Akin to envy is the passion of Jealousy. The con- 
j^cious possession of eminent attainments exposes one 
to this ain. Let it not be palliated, as if consistent 
with humility. It is the child of a morbid selfishness. 
It is pride which makes us jealous of inferiors; not 
hamility. Obaerve the manners of her who is infected 
with this spirit. Does that lofty carriage, do those 
averted eyes, and that sullen lip, speak of self-abase- 
ment? Woman, dwelling in and for her affections, 
ia prone insensibly to indulge the risings of jealousy. 
Counsel, therefore, calls them to be vigilant, lest they 
offend in tliis respect, even unawares. Is a young 
maiden in prosperous circumstances ? Let her know 
that the growing fortunes of another may excite her 
to prejudice and temptation. Even now the branches 
of the oak, that will tower and shade her whole being, 
might be detected in the acorn. Has God endowed 
her with personal charms ? Prudence would apprise 
her, that " if the body be a pai-adise, it needs a cherub 
to guard the spirit within it." 



A 




'ould we warn o 
young friends gainst the vice of Detraction, There 
are those who find pleasure in repeating what they 
hear of ihe sins of a neighbour. If a, misfortune befat 
another, it is made food for calumny. Her adversity 
is made the occasion of intruding on her most private 
concerns, and exposing them to the world, Compas- 
>ion Is expressed, and yet in a tone that betrays a 
■ecret exultation. Faults are described and magnified; 
no sympathy is felt for the sufferer; but a vulgar curi- 
osity bruits the ill-natui-ed rumour, and many hearts 
must hence bleed in their unseen solitude. The young 
maiden must set herself resolutely in opposition 
this practice. If she once form the habit of selecting 
the errors of others of her sex for her usual discourse, 
time may make it like the change of the leopard's 
spots, if she ever thoroughly reform. 

A most dangerous weapon, when employed by one 
of this sex against a sister, is Ridicule, Not only 
does it rob her who indulges it of the rich joys of 
admiration, but it poisons the depths of her own spirit, 
and breaks the peace of her associates. Too often are 
we reminded of the fabulous Melusina; to-day a theme 
of wonder, for her grace and eloquence, to-morrow a 
loathsome reptile, with a tongue full of scorpion stings. 
How does eveiy attraction we feel toward her who 

a framed with powers of speech to obey the highest 
' law of God, wither as flax in the flames, when the 

i thus breathe desolation around them I The eve 



of the eagle is there, piercing all depths by its intel- 
ligence, but the soaring wing is wanting. 

Jt is the office of woman, her high privilege indeed, 

To Ileal and pouiry Jisiuiii|mrvil spirils. 

Can she then sufficiently dread and shun die: 
with her own aes? Allow that ; 
reached that eminence which yoii could not attain, 
be it in learning, affection, or foitune. Will you 
foster toward her a spirit of animosity? Is there one 
of tbiB sex, alive to the noble capacities of her nature, 
that can descend so low as to seek redress for fancied 
or real injustice, by girding on the arnionr of retalia- 
tion and resentment? Remember the Lord Jesus, 
and you will bow to the wrong-doer meekly, mag- 
nan i mo as ly. 

Nor should the young maiden yield to a disposi- 
tion to flatter her favourites, any more than to depre- 
ciate a rival. We may pi-aise another simply to gain 
a return in kind; or we may do it thouglitiessly, and 
by impulse. In each of these cases, we may not only 
injure her by inBating her vanity, but wrong our own 
souls. Nor are all commendations right, which spring 
from a desire to gratify others. Ill-timed or excessive 
praise often does serious evil. It is only that which 
is just, rational, and moderate, that we should bestow 
on a friend. Avoid flattery; express precisely the 
approbation you feel, professing no affection you do 
not possess, and promising no fidelity that circnm- 
fitances may forbid you to manifest, and you will then 



mply external appearances, 
vial importance. If manner 
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Epeak the words due to merit; perfectly free from 
faUity, and acceptable in tlie sight of Gud. 

To epeak now of the positive view of our subjeei, 
we would name a few virtues and graces, of primary 
concern in a young woman's intercourse with fluciely. 

There should be gentleness c ' 
term we include not : 
lliough these are of no ti 
impress and accomplish so much in the sterner eeX| 
as we know it does, in the other, it is almost omni- 
potent. We recommend no courtly aire, no studying , 
of gesture or look. But we do think that simplicity, 
freedom from pretence and affectation, modesty, self- 
possession, escaping both reserve and boldness, and a 
perfectly frank, truth-speaking manner, are deserving 
the culture of every female, who seeks the true adorn- 
ing, and who would give pleasure and do good to 
others. Octavia was none the loss marked by a 
Roman severity of virtue, because gentleness and 
grace shone through her bearing. Neither is the 
Christian woman the more pious, for an utter dis- 
regard of the courtesies of life; she is, on the contrary, 
invariably less so. 

But lest some misinterpret these remarks, we will 
add, that there must be grace at heart, kind feelings, 
or the most accomplished manners are but a splendid 
hypocrisy. 

y discourtesy, but avoid still more a hollow, 
larely outward gracefulness. If the feelings 
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be correct, thn manner will usually be so, Correggio 
painted three Furies, represented by as many young 
women, with beuutifiil forma and regular features. 
Looking intently on tlie hair, you micrlit aee a single 
serpent wreathed in its tresses; and studying the 
espresaion of their countenances, you detected in 
them cunning, malice, and cruelty. Such beauty 
and grace are truly "vain," 

No single quality is so essential in society as a 
willingness to be pleased. Let the young woman 
forget herself, and study the feelings of others around 
her. She will then notice the modest, encourage the 
diffident, and strive Co call forth concealed talent and 
rirtue. She will scrupulously avoid all allusions that 
could give pain to the hearer. Thus will the indwell- 
ing spirit be perpetually overflowing with Christian 
courtesy. 

Good Sense is another requisite of female civility. 
" The excitable imagination and ardent feelings of 
woman," says a female writer, "expose tier to exag- 
geration of sentiment," Ignorant and weak women 
mortify their friends, and disgust many otiiers, in 
Bociety. They talk for the sound's sake, giving flip- 
pant utterance to the common-places of the day. But 
did God endow this sex with speech, to be exercised 
only on folly and nonsense? No, we have seen too 
many llring examples to the contrary, of women — 
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Is not this itifiuitely superior to the induigence in 
perpetual trifle and tattle. 

How long ahall it be charged on this sex that th&j 
often yield, without an attempt at self-control, to 
their Hiipposed natural volatility? If man he constilQ- 
tionally grave, and life be with him all a serious affair, 
then should woman supply tliia want by careful self- 
culture. We would not frown on the innocent grati- 
fications of the tongue; but would entreat this tex, 
instead of seeking their pleasure in discussing the 
coDcemB of their neighbours, to pause, consider, and 
resolve that they will set their feet in a now path. 
Disdain, as unworthy your nature and your sex, the 
practice of prying into the dotneatic affairs of othen. 
And never forget that " for every idle word, you miut 
give account hereafter." 

Good Taste is needful in society. There are thoaa 
who so appear, as " thoughtless of gracefulness, to be 
yet grace itself." This is the native endowment of 
some; but all may approsimate toward it. Propriety 
is a rich ornament of female speech. Modesty is a 
cardinal point in good taste. But let it be sincere. 
Let your deportment be always so pure and self- 
respectful, " that guilt shall seem a thing impossible 
in you." 

The last topic, in this connexion, is Moral Courage. 
There is a tyranny of circumstances which you may 
sometimes fail of successfully resisting. But never 
may you desist from the attempt to do this. Strive 
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to maintain mildly, jct firmly, every parlicle of the 
ground of right and duty. 

Perhaps no one source of temptation will bo try 
your moral erergies in this respect, as that of Amuse- 
ments and Recreations. God intended tliat you should 
sometimea rest from toil, and find relaxation)', to repair 
your eshauBted spirits. Pursued for this purpose, 
they will ever prove more than innocent; they will 
be useful, and acceptable before Heaven. 

The advanlage of improving society cannot be too 
highly valued. In complete sohtude the eye wants 
objects, the heart wants attachments, the understanding 
wants reciprocation. The character loses Its tender- 
ness when it has nothing to love, its firmness when it 
has none to strengthen it; its sweetness when it has 
nothing to soothe it ; its patience when it meets no 
contradiction; its humulity when it is aarrounded by 
dependents, and its delicacy in the conversation of 
the uninformed. Where the intercourse is very nn- 
equal, society is something worse than solitude- 
Enter, finally, the world with the holy purpose of 
passing, unharmed, its fiery oi'deal. Let not fashion 
enslave and consume your soul. If society would 
degrade your nalui'e, say to it, " Get thee behind me, 
Satan." So will it exalt, and purify, and save, instead 
of overwhelming you in perdition. Avow before all 
pereons, your attachment to principle, to your God 
and Saviour. Fix your eye, not on this vanishing 
scene, but on that land where lies " the pearl of great 
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price." Submit not for a day to the dominion of 
an outward adorning. Let the jewels you wear, be 
fastened on " the hidden man of the heart." Be 
ornamented with incorruptible robes. Secure, most 
of all, not the renown of earthly admiration ; but that 
honour which, when the world and it charms shall 
be dissolved and melt like the morning yapour from 
the mist-clad summit of the mountains, will crown 
you with a *' crown of righteousness that fadetb not 
away." 




In approaching the topic named at the head of this 
chapter, we are by no means insensible of its difficulties 
and its delicacy. But no one can contemplate its 
bearings on the happiness of woman, without feeling 
that a work, treating of her duties and prospects, in 
which this subject is studiously avoided, must be 
regarded as essentially defective. It is a fatally mis- 
taken idea, that love is, or ought to be, a prohibited 
sabjeet of thought to the young female ; on the con- 
trary, it is an essential part of a sound education to 
impart judicious instniclion on a subject so intimately 
bound up with all the most important concerns of life. 
But "What is Love? Ask him who lives, lehat 
is life? ask him who adores, what is God? Than 
demaudest, IVhat is Love? It is that powerful attrac- 
tion towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope, beyond 
oaraelves, when we find within our own thoughts the 
chasm of an insufGcient void, and seek to awaken in 
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all things that are, a community with what ve ex- 
perience witliin ourselvea. If we reason, we would 
be understood ; if we imagine, we would that the airy 
children of our brain were bom anew within another's; 
if we feel, we would that another's nerves should 
vibrate to our own; that the beams of their eyes 
should kindle at once, and melt into our own; that 
lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips quiver- 
ing and burning with the heart's best blood. This is 
loTe. This is the bond and the sanction which con- 
nects not only man with man, but with every thing 
that esists. We are bom into the world, and there is 
something within us, which, from the instant that we 
live, more and more thirsts afler its likeness. This 
propensity developes itself with the development of 
our nature. We dimly see within our intellectual 
nature a miniature, as it were, of our entire self, jet 
deprived of all that we condemn or despise ; the idea) 
prototype of every thing excellent and lovely that we 
are capable of conceiving, as belonging to the nature 
of man. Not only the portrait of our external beii^, 
but an assemblage of the minutest particles of which 
our nature is composed: a mirror, whose surface 
reflects only the forms of purity and brightne8§: a 
soul, within our own soul, that describes a circle 
around its proper paradise, which pain and son'ow, 
and evil, dare not overleap. To this we eagei'ly refer 
all sensations, thirsting that they should resemble anil 
correspond with it. The discovery of its antitype; 
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the meeting with an understanding capable of clearly 
estimating our own ; an imagination which ehould 
enter into and eeize upon the subtle and delicate pecu- 
liarities which we have delighted to cherisli and unfold 
in secret; with a frame whose nerves, like the chords 
of two exquisite lyres strung to the accompaniment 
of one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of 
our own; and a combination of all these in such 
proportion aa the type within demands, Thia is the 
invistble and unattainable point to which love tends, 
and to attain which it urges forth the powers of men 
to arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the pos- 
seseion of which there is no rest nor respite to the 
heart over whicJi it rules. Hence, in solitude, or that 
deserted state, when we are surrounded by human 
beings, and yet they sympathise not with us, — we love 
the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. In 
the motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue 
air, there is then found a secret correspondence with 
our heart. There is eloquence in the tongueleas wind, 
and a melody in the flowing brooks, and the rustling 
of the reeds beside them, which, by their inconceivable 
relation to something within the sou), awakens the 
spirit to breathless rapture; and brings tears of mys- 
terioQS tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of 
patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing 
to you alone. Sterne says, that if he were in a desert 
he would love some cypress. So soon as this want or 
power is dead, man becomes a living sepulchre to 
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himself, and what yet Buryives ia the mere husk of 
what once he was." 

This is love, as it exiBts in the complex of its own 
nature, in the hreast of woman. But we are about 
to speak of the development of this soul-ennobling 
passion, whicli looks for its fulness and completion in 
the conjugal union. 

It is not too much to say that this union of male 
and female minds is our being's end and aim, since 
without such union our nature cannot he perfected, 
and the angelic heaven cannot be replenished. All 
the knowledge and all the charities of haman nature 
meet in their fulness in a genuine marriage ; and they 
meet in their fulness nowhere else; and that for this 
reason God has made the male the depository of the 
fountain of light, that is, of the intellect; and he has 
made the female the depository of the fountain of hea^ 
that is, the will. Now the proper development of the 
powers of the intellect is by the things of the onder* 
standing, and the love connected therewith is the love 
of growing wise; and this ia like the sun in winter, 
bright, but cold. On the other hand, the proper de- 
velopment of the will is in the acts of the life; and the 
love connected therewith ia that of the affections, in 
all their uncontrolled ardency and intensity; and these 
ai-e like the rays of the sun concentrated by a burning 
lens, scorching and destroying every thing on which 
they are brought to bear. But in a genuine nuptial 
union, the ardour of woman's love is commingled 



with [he illuminations of truth from her male com- 
panioit; and the emanations of their blended souIh 
are like the solar rays in spring, producing all that 
is amiable, lovely, and of good report. 

How many and how fatal are the mistakes which 
the young are liable to make in reference to this 
passion. It is true, that " Woman was made to love, 
and to be married." But it 19 also true, that such are 
the insane and vicious arrangements of society, that 
marriage is to some, impossible, and to others, inex- 
pedient. Let the female who is thus situated hear 
with cheerful resignation the loneliness of her lot; 
let her take care that the tide of her affections, for- 
bidden as they are by the vices or follies of the age 
to flow in their natural channels, in the lender endear- 
ments of the wite and the mother, be directed to 
worthy objects. Let the instruction of the young, the 
necessities of the sick, and the relieving of distress, be 
her chosen employments, and she shall in no»*i)<e lose 
her reward. 

We have said that the young are apt to fall into 
many fatal mistakes in reference to the passion of 
love, and many of them must be traced to our inju- 
dicious method of training the female mind; and we 
will add, the male mind a!so. The female is told that 
love ia a subject which should be banished from the 
thoughts of a girl in her teens, and the consequence 
is, that as nature will assert her rights, and the young 
maiden must think of love, she learns to think erro- 
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seonsly, and draws her informalion respecting that 
on which the whole happiuesa or mieery of her life 
depends, from defective, and, in too manv instances, 
from impure sources. To boys, love is not a forbidden 
theme, but they are instructed in its mysteries by the 
lieatlien sages, and the result of such a course is but 
too manifest in the abandoned profligacy of those 
who boast of having received a liberal education. 

We will just glance at some of the erroneous riews 
entertained upon this subject. One considers love a 
mystery, with which the understanding has notbiof 
to do, and the result not unfrequently is, that die 
helm of judgment is abandoned, and fitncy mnde 
the arbitress of the most important concern of life. 
Anotlicr deems all that is said respecting it as mere 
delusion, a fevered dream of the poet; and with 
this idea she enters the marriage stale, to secure a 
home, personal respectability, or the commendation 
of her friends, but without affection for, or sympathy 
witit, the man to whom with her lips she vows love, 
honour, and obedience. 

Of a temperament the very opposite of her last 
named, is the female who fancies that love is a mere 
impulse, not to be controlled or guided, but yielded 
without inquiry or without contradiction. And with 
this airy notion, she marries because she was irre- 
sistibly attracted by " the plume of the soldier, the 
gay air of the debauchee, or can ; " " she 

■ihe could not h " she gave 



herself a viclita to tlie profane shrine, because she 
always thought she must love nbere and whom her 
unbidden irresponsible feelings should direct her to 
love." 

Those who have been so ill instructed as to enter- 
tain such sentimeutB in reference to the noblest passion 
of our nature, are most certainly unfit for niarria^; 
but the catalogue is not yet exhausted. 

Here we have a young maiden who feels she roust 
love, but liad got the preverse idea that to do so is a 
weakness; she feels that the ohject is worthy of her 
moat devoted regard, but she is ashamed to own her 
preference. It would be rapture to llie favoured one 
who IB sighing at her feet, to know that his affection 
19 returned, — fortune is propitious, and approving 
friends would smile upon their union. Yet her dis- 
ordered fancy represents her yielding to the dictates 
of her heart as a species of degradation. 
She never told her love; 

Feed on her datnai^Ii cheek. 
Now we ask, why should we blush for emotions of 
which the God of nature implanted the germs within 
us? Is it weak to indulge a sentiment so productive 
of happiness as this, so essential to the well-being of 
the holiest bond on earth? Love is not a folly; in 
its purity, it is a noble, unselfish thing, the inspirer 
and friend of moral excellence. When we see a 
young woman pining over a bidden grief, which 



powers } 
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might have been spared, had she imparted her i 
ings to a friend; wheu we witness the mental powers 
tried and at length overcome by the struggles of a 
pent-up fire in the soul, we lament the sad error, to 
which these mournful consequences can be ao directly 
traced. Why, especially, if the object of her affec- 
tion deserve and will requite It, why should she bury 
it as a weakness in her soul? The cases are very 
rare, in which there is no one to whom a secret of 
this description may not with propriety, and ought 
not, to be frankly confided. The peril lies in con- 
cealment. 

Another delicate and sensitive young lady takes \an 
to be a disease, and treats it accordingly. Hence, 
instead of receiving cordially the advances of a gentle- 
man, even a iavourite, she shrinks from the thought of 
it; she says, if she does marry, it will only be because 
she must. 

But yonder is a fair one liable to make a serions 
mistake another way. She is in the heaven of 
romance, and cannot form an idea of love, except in 
connexion with " tears and hopes, and love's strata^ 
gems," with " love letters, psissionate vows, sudden 
crosses, and inteuse joys." Without all this, love, in 
her imagination, cannot exist; and if slie meet with 
no being as madly romantic as herself, she despairs at 
once of happiness, and concludes that the Fates have 
decreed her to that most to be dreaded of all con- 
I ditioas, a "veritable old maid." 



Now we cannot too early set about correcting these 
felae imaginings and vain espectalions. Poets may 
sing of love as convulsing the frame, and rending the 
heart, and transmuting a human sentiment into divine 
ecstasies. But in the sober experience of life, such 
rapturous emotions are exceedingly rare. Indeed, all 
the deep feelings of our nalure are tranquil. It is the 
shullow stream only, which dashes and sparkles, and 
deafens us by its noise. If you ever know the power 
of genuine love, you wiil £nd it as calm, as it is 
intense. It will be in harmony with your other pure 
sentiments. ■ Never will it subjugate, and tyrannize 
over, and do violence to your whole nature- 
Net a few persuade themselves that there is a 
fetalism connected with the matter. " Marriages are 
made in Heaven," say they; and "what will be, will 
be," or " it is of no use contending witli our destiny ;" 
and it seems of little use contending with those who 
can entertain such dishonourable views of their Crea^ 
tor's wbdom and love, as to suppose that he would 
frame decrees which go directly to the subversion of 
the very life-essence of the soul — its power of reason- 
ing, and its power of choice. Suffice it to remark, 
that she who rushes blindfold to the altar, on the plea 
that "marriages are made in Heaven," often finds to 
her cost, that her own had clearly its origin in a very 
opposite region. 

There are those who, passing to the opposite ex- 
treme, entertain the opinion that love is a aentimenti 
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not only subject to linmaa control, but capable of 
being entirely suppressed. They deem it altt^ether 
optional with themselves, whether they shall know 
anything of the affection between the seses, or not. 

But this is all a mistake. Woman may control, 
but she cannot destroy, this passion, becatise to do 
BO would be tantamount to that of destroying herself. 
She, however, both may and ought lo have her aSect- 
tions under strict subordination to her judgment. She 
was made to love, but not to love an unworthy object, 
a being she could not approve, or look up to, as a 
counsellor and guide. Much less should she, for 
any prudential considerations, marry one she cannot 
esteem. This is too often done; but let the world 
gild the odious transaction as it may, it is nothing 
better than a legal prostitution. Let the young maidens 
of England shun sucJi a marriage, as they would fly 
from the bite of the most venomous serpent. 

Some again associate with the thought of love the 
idea of our Lower Propensities. They regard it as 
an animal passion, and as debasing to the character. 
With false notions of delicacy, they determine to shun 
its snares, and hence strive to banish the impure thing 
from their minds, and to steel themse1ve>4 against its 
access. 

How unworthy of our nature, and of the Being 
who formed us, is this view. To those who entertain 
it we must say, " what God hath cleansed, that call 
not tliou common or unclean." Far, indeed, are the/, 



to wliom we allude, from the elevated and true idea 
of that Bacred lie, which joins the pure in heart. A 
better knowled^ of tlieir race would acquaint them 
with multitudes, who have proved marriage lo be 
" honourable," and to whom love has been the chief 
refiner of their souls. That it may be perverted, we 
camiot, of course, deny. But that its legitimate ten- 
dency is any other than to exalt, ennoble, and sanctify 
the spirit, we do not believe. So thorough is our 
persuasion of this, that we would commend the mar- 
riage relation to a seeker of moral excellence. We 
would say, that la the hallowed sympathies of love 
are incitements to purity and piety. To her who ear- 
nestly desires to become spiritual, we would present 
the association in marriage with one spiritually minded, 
as, above all adventitious means, friendly to her holy 

To how many is love a theme for jesting and sport. 
The ancients represented Cupid under the aspect of 
a boy engaged in amusement. He appears driving 
a hoop, throwing a quoit, playing with a nymph, 
catching a buttei'fly, or flying with a bright torch in 
his hand; shewing, in each case, that love is a subject 
for spoi't. Let heathenism, if it must, so regard it; 
but the Christian ought never to trifle with this sacred 
interest. How solemn is the rite of marriage. Who 
would jeer and jest, as she stood before the altar, and 
pledged fidelity unto death to her betrothed partner? 
And why, we would ask, should the preliminaries of 
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marriage be treated ae a theme fit only for levity and 
merriment ? 

" there is nothing holier in this life of ours, than 
the first consciousness of love, — the first rising sound 
and breath of that wind, which is so soon to sweep 
through the soul, to purify or to destroy !" So let 
every young maiden deem of this sentiment. None 
will then banter words with her upon her own sacred 
afiections ; for there will be that in her mien and 
language, when this topic is referred to, which shall 
convince every one that she holds it a consecrated 
theme. 

In gumming up these general remarks on the view 
to be taken of love, we would say, talk Utile with your 
companions about it; and resolve, if the topic can 
only be introduced by a jest, thai you will preserve 
upon it a profound silence. This would at first make 
you appear singular. But such a course would soon 
commend itself to every considerate acquainlance and 
friend in your circle. Oi', if some should persist in 
importuning and teasing you in regard to it, you would 
be sustained by the high consciousness of exerting 
all your influence for the elevation of society, in their 
views and conversion, on the most holy of human 



Nor should the mind be permitted to dwell con- 
stantly upon this subject. Some are perpetually 
imagining themselves in love; others are dreaming 
over the philosophy of the affections, and wasting 
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precious hours upon that which adds nothing to their 
happiness^ and does little to prepare them for married 
life. Let the mind be kept tranquil on this subject, 
the heart will then be preserved in its soundness. No 
good affection will die or decay, but in the time 
and method ordained by Providence advances will be 
made, and the heart addressed, and the hand solicited 
for marriage. Let the young maiden bide the passing 
months in cheerfulness, and prepare herself for a 
Christian life. A character thus matured, will give 
hope of the happiest results in new relations, and amid 
all the coming and unknown scenes that await her. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The single state a no diminution or the lieauties and ulilitiei at 
le feniBie chflrncler; on Ihe eonlrary, our present life would lose 
ijuiy of [he comrarls, and mucli likewise o( what is nbiolnlstjr 
iseutial to the well-licing of every part of BDeiety. and eveo of 



We liave already seen, according to the condition of 
societji that a stale of single life is not always to be 
avoided, it will be therefore right and proper that we 
should devote a few thoughts to that state which has 
been with a considerable degree of quaint humour 
denominated one of "single blessedness." If, how- 
ever, public opinion is to be the criterion, this "single 
blessedness" is deemed anything but a blessing, hence 
the feverish anxiety of the young to escape from tlie 
uecessity of enduring it, and the almost innauienible 
hardships which those have to complain of, who, with 
or without any feult of their own, are doomed to pass 
their days in celibacy. 

It is not of the voluntary "old maid" that we would 
now speak i but of those noble souls who, foi'raed to 
love and worthy to be loveil, are compelled by the 
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heartless arrangements of the social, anti-social state 
rather, to choke up the purest springs of feeling, and 
to play a part they were not formed to act. To such 
we would say, be not discouraged at your lot, yours 
is not a state ordained, though it is permitted by 
Providence, and who, to prevent some greater evil 
permits the less, has placed many a lovely flower and 
many a cheering fruit, even in your desolate and 
lonely path. You who are deprived of that domestic 
hearth which you feel yourselves fitted to adorn, may, 
if you will, become the purest ornaments of society. 
Hnmanity has claims upon you, to which you will do 
well to listen; the Church has calls upon you, to which 
you ought cheerfully to respond ; and you may become 
real blessings lo your country, by training the young 
in all those patiiotic and Chiistian virtues which will 
enable them to increase the sum of human happiness, 
aiid to leave a rich treasury of blessings, to nations 
yet unborn. 

The state which is termed an " old maid," is gene- 
rally considered despicable; and when a worthy, a 
suitable match, has been, from whim, caprice, or other 
otgecdonable motive, refused, it certainly is so: but 
it is not true that single ladies are usually despised, 
or subject to ridicule. Those who do suffer these 
things, have usually brought them upon themselves by 
a deportment which might have been shunned. Some 
have been dei'ided for their excessive reservedneas of 
, ibr never permitting one oi' the opposite sex 
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to address thcin even indirectly, or scarcely to ex- 
change a word with them. What else can the prode 
snticipate, or reasonably requife, than that she be an 
object of reproach, if not of ridiculej for obstinBtely 
adhering to a manner that must result in her perpetual 
singleness of life? If she debar all access to herself, 
except from her own sex, misinterpret every vcord, 
and all intimations, and thus insulate herself from any 
special acquaintance with any gentleman, let her bear 
the consequences without a syllable of dbcontent. A 
morbid sensitiveness, in reference to all such company, 
must, in most cases, seal her doom. It is right that 
the young woman should contemplate the posBibility 
of her being compelled to remain single during hei- 
life, because she will thus be the better prepared for 
every event; but she ought on no account to think of 
it as a state to be chosen; the doing so is a sin agftinst 
the constitution of her nature, and consequently a sin 
against God. Woman was made to enjoy happiness 
by imparting it to others, this she cannot do so effec- 
tively in the single as in the married state. We 
speak of judicious marriage, entered into from right 
motives and principles, and hence it is plain that the 
single state is itself at variance with the designs of 
Providence, and with the order of our creation. 

But though the single state is one not to be enjoyed, 
but endured, let not the young maiden, in oi-der to 
escape this justly dreaded calamity, rush into the 
opposite extreme of that above referred to, and by an 
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to whom we allude, from the elevated and true idea 
of that sacred tie, which joins the pare in heart A 
better knowledge of their race would acquaint them 
with multitudes, who have proved marriage to be 
''honourable," and to whom love has been the chief 
refiner of their souls. That it may be perverted, we 
cannot, of course, deny. But that its legitimate ten- 
dency is any other than to exalt, ennoble, and sanctify 
the spirit, we do not believe. So thorough is our 
persuasion of this, that we would commend the mar- 
riage relation to a seeker of moral excellence. We 
would say, that in the hallowed sympathies of love 
are incitements to purity and piety. To her who ear- 
nestly desires to become spiritual, we would present 
the association in marriage with one spiritually minded, 
as, above all adventitious means, friendly to her holy 
purpose. 

To how many is love a theme for jesting and sport. 
The ancients represented Cupid under the aspect of 
a boy engaged in amusement. He appears driving 
a hoop, throwing a quoit, playing with a nymph, 
catching a butterfly, or flying with a bright torch in 
his hand; shewing, in each case, that love is a subject 
for sport. Let heathenism, if it must, so regard it ; 
but the Christian ought never to trifle with this sacred 
interest. How solemn is the rite of marriage. Who 
would jeer and jest, as she stood before the altar, and 
pledged fidelity unto death to her betrothed partner ? 
And why, we would ask, should the preliminaries of 
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marriage be treated as a theme fit only for levity and 
merriment? 

*' O there is nothing holier in this life of ours, than 
the first consciousness of love, — the first rising sound 
and breath of that wind, which is so soon to sweep 
through the soul, to purify or to destroy !" So let 
every young maiden deem of this sentiment. None 
will then banter words with her upon her own sacred 
affections; for there will be that in her mien and 
language, when this topic is referred to, which shall 
convince every one that she holds it a consecrated 
theme. 

In summing up these general remarks on the view 
to be taken of love, we would say, talk little with your 
companions about it; and resolve, if the topic can 
only be introduced by a jest, that you will preserve 
upon it a profound silence. This would at first make 
you appear singular. But such a course would soon 
commend itself to every considerate acquaintance and 
friend in your circle. Or, if some should persist in 
importuning and teasing you in regard to it, you would 
be sustained by the high consciousness of exerting 
all your influence for the elevation of society, in their 
views and conversion, on the most holy of human 
connexions. 

Nor should the mind be permitted to dwell con- 
stantly upon this subject. Some are perpetually 
imagining themselves in love; others are dreaming 
over the philosophy of the affections, and wasting 
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precious hours upon that which adds nothing to their 
happiness^ and does little to prepare them for married 
life. Let the mind be kept tranquil on this subject^ 
the heart will then be preserved in its soundness. No 
good affection will die or decay, but in the time 
and method ordained by Providence advances will be 
made^ and the heart addressed, and the hand solicited 
for marriage. Let the young maiden bide the passing 
months in cheerfulness, and prepare herself for a 
Christian life. A character thus matured, will give 
hope of the happiest results in new relations, and amid 
all the coming and unknown scenes that await her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SINGLE LIFE. 

The single state is no diminution of the beauties and utilities of 

the female character: on the contrary, our present life would lose 

many of the comforts, and much likewise of what is absolutely 

essential to the well-being of every part of society, and even of 

the private home, without the unmarried female. 

Sharon Turner, 

We have already seen, according to the condition of 
society, that a state of single life is not always to be 
avoided, it will be therefore right and proper that we 
should devote a few thoughts to that state which has 
been with a considerable degree of quaint humour 
denominated one of "single blessedness/' If, how- 
ever, public opinion is to be the criterion, this "single 
blessedness" is deemed anything but a blessing, hence 
the feverish anxiety of the young to escape from the 
necessity of enduring it, and the almost innumerable 
hardships which those have to complain of, who, with 
or without any fault of their own, are doomed to pass 
their days in celibacy. 

It is not of the voluntary "old maid" that we would 
now speak ; but of those noble souls who, formed to 
love and worthy to be loved, are compelled by the 
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heartless arrangements of the social^ anti-social state 
rather^ to choke up the purest springs of feeling, and 
to play a part they were not formed to act. To such 
we would say, be not discouraged at your lot, yours 
is not a state ordained, though it is permitted by 
Providence, and who, to prevent some greater evil 
permits the less, has placed many a lovely flower and 
many a cheering fruity even in your desolate and 
lonely path. You who are deprived of that domestic 
hearth which you feel yourselves fitted to adorn, may, 
if you will, become the purest ornaments of society. 
Humanity has claims upon you, to which you will do 
well to listen; the Church has calls upon you, to which 
you ought cheerfully to respond ; and you may become 
real blessings to your country, by training the young 
in all those patriotic and Christian virtues which will 
enable them to increase the sum of human happiness, 
and to leave a rich treasury of blessings, to nations 
yet unborn. 

The state which is termed an *^ old maid,'* is gene- 
rally considered despicable; and when a worthy, a 
suitable match, has been, from whim, caprice, or other 
objectionable motive, refused, it certainly is so : but 
it is not true that single ladies are usually despised, 
or subject to ridicule. Those who do sufier these 
things, have usually brought them upon themselves by 
a deportment which might have been shunned. Some 
have been derided for their excessive reservedness of 
manner, for never permitting one of the opposite sex 
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to address them even indirectly, or scarcely to ex- 
change a word with them. What else can the prude 
anticipate, or reasonably require, than that she be an 
object of reproach, if not of ridicule, for obstinately 
adhering to a manner that must result in her. perpetual 
singleness of life? If she debar all access to herself 
except from her own sex, misinterpret every word, 
and all intimations, and thus insulate herself from any 
special acquaintance with any gentleman, let her bear 
the consequences without a syllable of discontent. A 
morbid sensitiveness, in reference to all such company, 
must, in most cases, seal her doom. It is right that 
the young woman should contemplate the possibility 
(rf her being compelled to remain single during her 
life, because she will thus be the better prepared for 
every event; but she ought on no account to think of 
it as a state to be chosen; the doing so is a sin against 
the constitution of her nature, and consequently a sin 
against God. Woman was made to enjoy happiness 
by imparting it to others, this she cannot do so effec- 
tively in the single as in the married state. We 
speak of judicious marriage, entered into from right 
motives and principles, and hence it is plain that the 
single state is itself at variance with the designs of 
Providence, and with the order of our creation. 

But though the single state is one not to be enjoyed, 
but endured, let not the young maiden, in order to 
escape this justly dreaded calamity, rush into the 
opposite extreme of that above referred to, and by an 
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■mfeminine boldneEs disgust those 'whose favour she 

^licitoQs to olitatn. Let her remember, that those 
je worthy to be won, are also worthy to be 
•f and let her assure faerself, that modesty and a 
bg sweetness will seldom fail of attracting some 
Be&rt which she would deem it at once an honour and 
a pride to love. 

But should this not be the case, and she must tread 
the thorny path of life withoat one loved and cherished 
associate, let her remember that this is but the infancy 
of her being; and that, if that infancy be well and 
usefully employed, it will conduct to a maturity in a 
future stute, in which all the high and noble faculties 
of her nature shall receive their full consummation, 
and their eternal recompense. 

There are several traits, characteristic, in some 
degree, of what is termed an "old maid," that are in 
reality to be ranked among the higher virtues. 

Such persons are not unfrequently marked by their 
Humanity, Not being exclusively devoted to one 
individual, or one small circle of individuals, they 
find objects of interest everywhere around them. She 
who retains her cheerfulness in this state, is often an 
invaluable friend among the sick and the suffering 
poor. She has leisure to follow out her kind impulses. 
They are not contracted to a single sphere; but where- 
ever she can go and do good, thither her steps hasten. 
Even the inferior creation share her attentions. There 
is many an eye, not radiant with reason, nor accom- 
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panied by the powers of speech, that is yet eloquent 
in praise of her kindiieas. 

Single women are usually adorned with Modesty. 
Most ladies of this class are graced by a retiring 
manner, quiet habits:, and a gentle address. These 
traits we all prize in woman. They are certainly 
an ornament to the character, giving new lustre 
to what we, perhaps with difficulty, discern beneath 
them, 

Economy U another characteristic of a single 
woman. It may degenerate to a fault, it is true ; hut 
everywhere it is an incumbent duty of the Christian 
to " gather np the fragments, that nothiog be lost" 
She who does this, may be a most valuable auxiliary 
in the family with whom she resides. 

Suppose one partly dependent, for her subsisteDce, 
on her manual exertions, or an inmate in the house 
of a relative or friend, she may do great good by au 
habitual watchfulness that nothing be wasted. The 
head of a family may be deficient in economy, or 
what is by no means uncommon, so engrossed with 
other inevitable cares, as to have little time to look 
afler the savings which might daily lie made. But 
here is an individual, whose habits prompt her to the 
service, and who has leisure to make herself useful 

Unmarried ladies are usually distingitished for their 

Neatness. We often hear it said of another, "She is 
BO afraid of a ^peck of dirt, that she will certainly 
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be an old miiid." It' this be the cliief index of that 
character, it is one whicli llie married lady would do 
well to imitate, rather tlian deride. The piersoDal habits 
ean be excusably neglected by no one. If those 
charged with the care of families, are so absorbed in 
llieir empioynienis as to pay little attention to neatness 
in dress, their condition is deplorable. She who has 
less occasion to interfere with this all-important quality, 
and who therefore gires touch time to cleanljnessi, 
order, and neatness, is to be envied, not censured. 
Should she hereafter he placed in the situation of a 
wife and matron, her partner will rejoice in those 
circumstances which contributed to this most valuable 
trail in her character. 

This class has proved signal benefactors of their 
species. In the domestic sphere, amid scenes of 
sickness and affliction, how often have they proved 
ministering angeU. " To how many a father, a 
mother, brother, and not less a sister, is she both a 
necessity and a blessing ! How many orphans have 
to look up with gratitude to her care and kindness! 
How many nephews and nieces owe their young feli- 
cities and improvements to her! Were every woman 
married, the paternal home would often, in declining 
life, be a solitary abode, when affectionate attentions 
are mott precious, and but, i'rom such a source, not 
attainable. It is the single class of women which 
supplies most of our teachers and governesses." 

Thus we see that aU is not dark even in the cha- 
k2 




racterof nn "old maid;" still, at the best, their con- 
dition is one not to be envied, and they not uofte- 
quently make it worse by their own folly. " Single 
women, it is well known, are Bometimeg envious, 
querulous, discontented, and restless." 

Some of this class, in the agony of despair, array 
themselves, perhaps to old age, in attractive dresses 
and a profusion of jewellery, and affect the air of 
young ladies; let not such be surprieed if they incur 
the opprobrium such a course merits. The advice of 
a female author on this point, seems peculiarly per- 
tinent. "Let women," saya she, "of a certain age, 
beware of the affectation of youth, if they would avoid 
the shipwreck of their respectability and character. 
As the loveliness of girlhood fades from the cheeks, 
and the liquid brilliancy of youth departs from their 
eyes, let them make unto themselves charms which 
neither the rust nor moth of time can corrupt; let the 
warmth of goodness yield its gentle tinting to their 
cheek, and let tears of tenderness, of mercy, of loving- 
kindness, make their eyes moist with those beauties 
whicli will not be destroyed, but perfected hereafter. 
We must all fade, but it is in our power to exchange 
our charms. Keeping far from us envyings, strife, 
jealousy, evil-speaking, let us, as our days increase 
improve in wisdom and good deeds; caring for the 
young, comforting the old, and rendering our home 
the throne of domestic happiness." 
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Some there are 
Who hold that ere we e-iier into life, 
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To attempt the enumeratiott of all the inducements 
which may lead a young woman to marry, were per- 
bapB a hopeless task. So complex are our motives, 
that it is difficult to analyse them correctly, or even 
to say with confidence what was the sole motive 
operating on the mind in any paiticular action. This 
difficulty is increased, where the alfections are con- 
cerned. They are too subtle and ethereal in their 
nature, to be subjected to minute examination. We 
shall, therefore, only promise in this chapter to treat 
of Bome of the reasons for marriage, as they affect 
most persona in actual life. 

At the bead of these stands the fear of being Single. 
There is supposed to be some latent and terrific evil 
in remaining unmarried. The imaginatioR of the 
girl depicts its loneliness, its desolation, the blight it 
t shed on every gentle and happy emotion, the 
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reproach it most btio^ oq htr frooi her ^diic dicie 
of acqaainaBces, aad die pride wish which iitr 
nan snccceEfnl compuucMB will look down npoo W. 
Tlwse, and other featHres u the picture, becoine so 
fearTBl to ooalemplale, tbM die resolves to embrace 
ibe fint oppOTtattitr to escape to swfhl a dilemma. 

To prevoit lliii calamitj — (or h often proTM ■ 
most seriotu one — we woold recoBUDend ibe cultott 
of two virtne?, Futh and Moral Cooiage. 

There ie no caose for a Tottng woraaii, in anj ordi- 
nary circum^taDCce, (o fear thai she sball be left singk. 
How few are tbev who de:*erTe the atU:::tIoiis of t!ie 
other sex, and yet never receive any ovennres fcr 
marriage! Have then Faith that von will not Iw 
neglected. Thia will do mach to inspire that mode^l 
conduct which attract? bo powerfull} the opposite 
Ki. It will also lead you to a course of steady 
preparation, in all respects, for marriage; and ihns 
both insure your entrance on that state, and qoalify 
you for its duties. 

Cnltivate Moral Courage. It is better to wait tbb 
year and the next, and many years, rather than, for 
the sake of appeasing ibc popular cry, to sacrifice 
I yourself to the worthless. What consolation can it be, 
when bound to such a companion for life, to reflect 
that you hare escaped tlie odious name of an " old 
maid?" Better ten lires of singleness, than a few 
ira of that wretchedness so ofl«n occasioned hjr 
iliarrying solely from a fear of being single. 
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Others marry to gratify their friends. The world 
abounds in match-makers. Tliey are, too, of all tle- 
KCrtplions: some true friends to the parties concerned 
in their management; others entirely indifferent in 
this respect; others mere busy bodies, burning for 
the excitement of love affairs, for new offers, engage- 
ments, and weddings. It is far better to let nature 
direct, or ratlier leave to Providence his own modes 
of operation, instead of attempting to force, or urge, 
what ahould be left entirely to the feelings, judgment, 
and taste of the parties involved. 

For those meddlesome creatures who spend their 
days in instigating others to love; we can only say, 
they will have a dark account to render in the end. 
Tliei-e is no more despicable cbaracter than a finished 
manceuvrer. It implies a meanness, that can pry 
into the corners of others' affairs; an indolence, that 
neglects one's own proper business; and a mental 
vacuity, a littleness of purpose, which are the dread 
of every noble mind. Beware of the impertinence of 
snoh persons. Be very sure that you give not your 
hand and heart where they point, instead of following, 
as you ought, your own good sense, and the prompt- 
ings of pure affection. 

There are those of an opposite description, vrho 
marry to gratify self-wiil, and to shew their inde- 
pendence of advisers. This is the more dangerous 
error of the two. The law of the Laplanders on this 
subject is not without some reason, severe though ,it 
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be : it is tbere, death to many a girl without die 
consent of her friends. The instances in vhich this 
occurs are rare; yet there are those who, through 
pride and perversity, choose to be miserable in their 
own way, rather than happy in one proposed, or 
sanctioned even by others. Young women are Bome- 
times disinterested in the indulgence of a passion, for 
they do it to their own injury, and to the sorrow ot 
their relatives. Because advised to marry a parti- 
cular gentleman, they set themselves in array against 
him. Or blind to those faults which every one else 
discovers and warns then against, they resolve to 
commit their destiny to tlie actually abandoned. 

Many marry to obtain a home. They desire an 
establishment; the prospect of having no dwelling, 
which they can call "their own," fills them with rest- 
less apprehensions. They crave some special protec- 
tor, in whom they may merge, as it were, their own 
being, and be thereby released from personal respon- 
sibilities : one on whom they may lean for the gratifi- 
cation of every wish and want. Like the emigrant 
who leaves his native land for the doubtful advantages 
of a foreign clime, they imagine that their eichange 
is to release them from their toil, and crown them at 
the same moment with plenty. 

Such expectations are delusive. Woman was not 
created for this absolute and unlimited ease. Keither 
e, nor married, can she subsist with comfort to 
herself, except by being largely endowed with self- 
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dependence. As a wife, she will not be caressed and 
cherighed in one cloudloss day, even thougli her Ims- 
band prove the kindest of his eex. She must do and 
suffer much for his sake, or the bonds of their love 
will soon be bb flax amid flame. If she enter the 
marriage state with any otiier design than to devote 
herself to her family — to toil more, instead of less, 
than she now does, either by mental or manual 
exertions, or by both — let her be assured of a fearful 

f disappointment. Slie may promise herself, in a pure 
connexion, great joy, much to compensate her sacri- 

I fices ; but a life of ease and entire freedom from care, 

! let her never anticipate. 

Some there are who marry for Wealth. They have 
been educated to regard this as the criterion of ex- 
cellence; "and hence," says Bishop Taylor, "they 
change their liberty for a rich fortune {like Eriphile, 
the Argive, she prefers gold before a good man), and 
shew themselves to he less than money, by over- 
valuing that lo all the content and wise felicity of 
their lives ; and when they have counted their money 
and their sorrows together, how williiie;ly would they 
buy, with the loss of all that money, sweet nature 
to their relative." He, therefore, who is poor, is set 
down as beneath much consideration. How many 
parents, in this civilized and Christian land, sell their 
daughters ? Give the transaction whatever name we 
may, it is, after all, a bargain and sale. 

Let us warn our female friends against this in- 



fiuence. Marry for riches alone, and you will be a 
neglected, unhappy wife, as aure as gold is not kind- 
ness. How many of your sex have sold tbeir honour 
for paltry lucre. Beware of that path whicli leads 
in this fearful direction. Marry only a good man. 
Heed the advice of Themistocles to that Athenian 
who consulted him in relation to the marriage of 
his daughter. She had two suitors: one a man of 
■worth, with a small fortune, the other rich, but in 
low repute. " I would bestow my daughter," said 
he, "upon a man without money, rather than upon 
money without a man." 

Never fear to form this connexion with an indi- 
vidual of merit, though his circumstances be humble. 
Poverty indeed is often the nurse of rare virtues. It 
imparls energy, prudence, industry, when rightly re- 
garded. We admire the reply of an Irish maid, when 
reminded of the extreme ]>overty of herself and her 
lover. "Sure, two people eat no more when they're 
togetlier, than they do when they're separate.'' And 
if this were not true, there are advantages in equality 
of condition, which often render such alliances among 
the moat happy ever found on earth. Grod will hlesi 
those who act from principle and affection, as in aH 
other relations so in the formation of the marriage tie. 

Woman sometimes gives herself to beauty of 
Person. She is led captive by a fair face and an 
elegant exterior. These cases are less frequent than 
those in which men marry for beauty. Still, they do 
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occur; and althougli ouCwiird graces are not to be 
contemned more tlmn other giftg of Providence, yet 
■he who bestows her hand foi' their sake alone, is a 
Tictim to foil}'. "It is an ill band of affections to 
lie two hearts together by a little thread of red and 
white: and they can love no longer but until the 
next ^ue comes; and they are fond of each other 
hut at the ciiance of fancy, or the small-pox, or child- 
bearing, or care, or lime, or anything that can 
destroy a pretty flower." In the conflict of life, we 
need, in our nearest friend, inward charms. Where 
these are wanting, our lot is pitiable indeed. 

Not a few marry trom Fancy alone, They are 
attracted toward a gentleman by hia manners and 
external appearance. They conceive a liking for an- 
other, because he has a pleasant voice, or an engaging 
smile, or is full of gaiety and wit. The influence of 
these qualities is felt by us all ; nor is it wrong to give 
them some weight, in forming our estimate of one as 
a companion. But what are they all, if disconnected 
from a praiseworthy character? She who gives her 
heart for this poor price, will sometime awake to a 
sense of her delusion. The imaginalion has an influ- 
ence, perhaps an nnavoidobie one, on the artections. 
We invest a favourite with ideal charms, and put out 
of sight his faults. But in contemplating the solemn 
relation of marriage, no woman should abandon the 
exercise of her reason. Love, it is said, often so 
excites the fdncy as to call forth effusions of poetrj', 
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where they were hitherto rniknown. But TPoe to her 
who cheats herself with the helief that the creature of 
her imagination is a real being; who will not I 
to the couiJSelH of understanding, but rushes blindly 
down the precipice, which she might easily have 

There are those who accept the hand of another, 
because enticed hj Flattery. The human heart is 
never more exposed to the poison of this insidious 
foe, than in the affairs of love. A lady is beautiful, 
and she is praised to excess for her personal attrac- 
dons. Her vanity is soothed, and her mind Is so 
darkened, that she sees no bad motive whatever, ajid 
no blemish in the flatterer. " A woman," says one 
well versed in our nature, "can always find a pallia- 
tion for the misdeeds which are set in motion by her 
own beauty." How often do we see the faults of the 
flatterer, in this way, actually converted into graces. 
Or a lady is but moderately well-favoured, and is 
commended on that point where she felt a distrust of 
herself. The assurance of her charms, rushes like 
a tide over her spirit, and she surrenders herself a 
victim to blandishments. Or she may be even person- 
ally plain. The praise of some one good feature will 
then suffice, perhaps, to subdue her afl^ections. 

Is one more cultivated than her sex in general? 
He who offers incense to her intellect, may intoxicate, 

' win. How often does this kind of adulation suc- 
ceed, where the commendation of personal attractions 



would have failed. But let her wlio is subjected to 
gross aod excessive flattery, ask her own heart, " Do 
I respect this individual? Has he my sober esteem? 
Can I look on his character, and say it is such as to 
give promise of happiness to his bosom companion?" 
These few questions would oflen dissolve the spell. 
If you marry one, such as described above, he may 
continue through the bridal month this gralefiii 
flattery; but amid growing cares, busy and ansious, 
you shall soon find that the syren voice is hushed. 
It will be you who must then speak delectably. To 
yoa will he turn for those kind attentions which the 
habit of being caressed and complimented, and never 
foi^tting yourself, will have miserably prepared you 
to bestow. 

It requires much watchfulness to shun the contagion 
of an earthly paBsion, in forming the marriage tie. 
We should be perfectly certain that our impulses are 
all pure, that it is the moral and intellectual we prize 
in our friend. The spirit alone can profit us. All 
who would preserve their integrity, must guard against 
every gross and low tendency, and cultivate in their 
inmost soul a regard for character alone, and a desire 
of spiritual acquisitions, in their partner for lite. 
" Women should be acquainted that no beauty hath 
any charms but the inward one of the mind, and that 
a gracefiilness in their nature is much more engaging 
than that of their person; that modesty and meekness 
are the true and beet ornaments, for she that jias these 
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is qualified as she ought to be for the mana^ment of 
a &mily, for the education of children, for an affectioo 
lo her husband, and submittiag to a prudent way of 
liTing. Tliese only are the charms that render wives 
amiable, and give them the best title to our respect." 

It ii said that some female minds are charmed 
by the exploits of personal bravery. It is true that 
woman needs a protector; but let her remember that 
it is not a protector with merely military prowess, nor 
is the capability to protect her the only required virtue. 
It is the kind, intelligent, and pious coiDpanion, not 
the hero of the battle-field, who must secure to her d>e 
invaluable felicities of wedded Hfe. 

Many matches are made solely through the acci- 
dental proxitfflty of the parties. A young lady visits 
a. friend often, and the brother, by being daily seen, 
engages her affections. Perhaps a gentleman resides 
in the family of her father. The simple circumstance 
of her being more in his society, than in that of others 
of his age, is the foundation of their marriage, Tfaeie 
seems almost a fatality in these cases, they so oflen 
occur. 

Now we are far from recommending a female to 
put on an unnatural reserve toward those she sees thus 
frequently; but let her recollect, the mere feet of her 
interchanging so many thoughts and feelings with 
another, predisposes both to a more Jnlimale con- 
I. It is better, if the connexion would be an 
kiiDproper one, to prevent such a cons iim motion, by 
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decided conduct in the outset, than by encouragements 
to induce an offer you may feel comr'^l'eil ta accept. 
Are you much thrown by accident into the company 
of a particular gentleman? Be sure that your deport- 
ment be not such as to mislead him, ia regard to 
yoar estimate of his character. Avoid every thing 
that shall seem to make it a matter of course that 
you will marry him. Study his traits, and look on 
him in all respectB precisely as you would on any 
other associate. Let it not be said by others, that you 
are fated to marry a certain person, because you are 
BO much in his society, 

A young woman ia often induced to marry a man 
for the sake of his Family Connexions. They are, 
perhaps, wealthy, and have a high standing in society 
on that account. Or they are respected for their name 
and rank, as descendants of worthy ancestors. The 
friends deem it " a good match;" the alliance is de- 
sirable on many accounts. Who can think of rejecting 
overtures from so eligible a quarter? If the parties 
are of about equal standing, as regards their relatives, 
it is called ou each side, " marrying into a good 
family," and what more can be desired? Or the lady 
may be raised in the world by connecting herself with 
a family superior, in fortune or rank, to her own. 
To this surely, it will be said, no one can object. 
Were it not folly to lose so fine an opportunity of 
entering a renowned circle of relations? In Persia, 
the father first of all selects a family with whom be 
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wishes to have his eon connected. After this, he makes 
inquiries about the girl's personal endowments. Is 
not something very hke this oiten done in Christian 
lands? The leading question, in these cases, is, "What 
are the connexions? Not, aa it should be, who and 
what is the iDdividual particularly concerned? " The 
chai'acter, the principles, disposition and heart of bim 
to whom a lady consigns her whole destiny, are thus 
actually put out of view, for the sake of his family! 

The cases are of fi-equent occurrence in which a girl 
is encouraged to receive the addresses of one who is 
de&cient in almost every quality requisite in a good 
husband, merely because be is " a great man." A 
writer observes that " love is our first toy, our second, 
display." Bat here this is completely reversed. Dis- 
play is the first toy ; as for love, that is an inferior 
consideration. You shall see a young woman led to 
barter herself to a man who is ignorant, proud, selfish, 
and unkind. " Let the person," says one, " be blind, 
lame, deformed, diseased, severe, morose, vicioua, old, 
or good for nothing, if the parents can but a little 
advance their daughter above the quality or condition 
themselves have lived in, the poor child must be made 
a living sacrifice, and probably know no more happy 
days afler the solemnization of her nuptials." Why 
wili parents thus coerce the ohainless affectionB'; We 
have often admired a saying of good Philip Henry: 
en any of his children asked his consent to marrv, 
used to say, "Please God and please yourselves, 
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^^^■ryon will never displease me." Why should eo 
^^^^CT females consent to marry the objects of their 
^^^^^Bon, nay sometimes of their disgust, for the sake 
^^^name? 

^^^^weman has been known to marry from the love of 
Gonqaest, and the desire of rule. The female heart is 
susceptible to the love of power, and one may seek, or 
consent to join hereelf to, a husband for the sake of 
h&ving a subject, over whom continually to reign. It 
is in vain to say that the wife is the more effieient 
of the two. This by no means exonerates her from 
blame, who deliberately enters the marriage slate with 
so little respect for her companion, as to cherish & 
determined purpose of lording it over him, as her 
inferior. 

Ambilion of power is always a dangerous principle 
of conduct. She who consents to marry another, 
without love, esteem, or respect for him, and merely 
to queen it over his life, can never possess truly a 
Christian temper. She is assuredly destilule of that 
chief grace of her sex — deep and sincere affection. 
" Submission and obedience belong to every thing in 
the tiniverse, except the Groat Master of the whole. 
It is a law, that support and protection demand obedi- 
ence. Hence, the child is bound to yield this tribute 
to its parent, and the people to the laws, and the wife 
to the husband." This doctrine, although advanced 
by a female, is likely to meet wilh some remonstrance 
at this day. Yet, surely, none will contend that the 
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reverse of it is a true one; that, contraiy to tbe 
nffirmation of Scripture, " the woman is tbe Iiead of 
the man." 

Some ladies exchange their single condition, in the 
hope of escaping thereby the toils and cares of life. 
They picture to tficmaelves the felicity of having one 
constantly devoted to the supply of their wants, and 
waiting to gratify their every wish. This looks ex- 
ceedingly captivating, in the prospect 

But can a lady anticipate those rivers of ease and 
pleasure, without securing the respect of her hus- 
band? No one who reflects for a moment on the 
future, can do this. Docs she expect the idolatry of 
her liuahand? She must recollect that, " No respect" 
— and, of course, no love — " is lasting, but that which 
is produced by our being in some degree usefnl to 
those w!io pay it." She who would he worshipped 
in the heart of her bosom companion, can secure 
this homage only by deserving it through exertion. 
Mari'ied life must be one oi' care and toil. It brings, 
where hearts are wedded as well as hands, joys and 
supports far more than sufficient to lighten its burdens. 
Bat its burdens let none think to shun. 

Instances are not wanting, in which woman has 
given herself to a vicious companion, in the belief 
that she could reform him. The stage has ollen pro- 
duced dramas, in which llie hero, afler a long course 
of conduct utterly inconsistent with matrimonial hap* 
piness, has at length been suddenly oonvei'led to the 
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■ways of virtue. Hence, the false and pernicioas 
maxim, that " n reforniGd raki! makes the best hiiB" 
band." But in real life, it will be fouiid that instan- 
taneous changes, occurring on the eve of marriage, 
are usually adopted for the sake of appearances, and 
endure only so long as policy requires. 

Dr.' Dwight observes well on this point, that 
" nothing but folly can lead us to expect that this 
institution can change the whole nature of those who 
enter into itj and like a magical spell confer know- 
ledge, virtue, and loveliness, upon heings who have 
neither," She ivho marries a man who is addicted 
to immoral practices, incurs fearful hazards. Not 
only does she risk her persona! happiness, irom his 
vicious conduct, hut she exposes her own character. 
Who can lei! that, instead of being reformed by her, 
the husband may not entice her into his own sins, or 
into others equally ruinous? Will she calmly commit 
herself lo the talons of the vulture, in the hope of 
taming his ferocity, and changing entirely his habits? 
The experiment is one which no woman of ordinary 
prudence would try. 

The temptation we allude to, is likely to he pre- 
sented to many of this sex, especially in populous 
places, where the vices cluster. Had we a friend 
thus exposed, we would entreat her to beware of look- 
ing with the least partiality on a profligate, or an un- 
principled man, " Let him he a very courtier, for his 
grace and agreeablenesa in conversation," we would 
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Bay to her, "he not yoa ensnared by his tongue." 
By a strange parados, the worst men sometimes &ncy 
and select pious females for their wives. We do not 
deny that cases occur, in which the unhelieving hus- 
band ia sanctified by the believing wife. But if gross 
gins be added to a want of religious faJth, we contend 
that no woman is justified in forming this connexion. 
Should she detect such traits and praclices in her 
lover, on the eve of their marriage, ulie is bound lo 
dismiss him. God will provide a lamb, if we come 
boldly to the altar, and keep not back our dearest 
affection. 

Some females have consented to bestow their hand, 
without a gif^ of the heart, upon one who importuned 
them by ceaseless addresses. They did not love, nor 
could they, where consent to marriage was yielded 
with such reluctance. Perhaps some considerable 
aversion to the union was expressed, hut it was at 
length abandoned, as they thought, from necessity. 
"I am fated," such an one will say, "lo marry a 
person I cannot love, and so it must be." We have 
heard of iustances, in which it was paradoxically 
asserted, that the lady " married a certain gentleman 
to get rid of him." 

The sentiment of compassion has a lat^e share in 

ne of these cases. A suitor relates his troubles 
again and again; his happiness will be for ever 
blighted; he shall even sicken and die, if rejected. 

Benevolence deserves commendation, in all cases. 
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Yet not always is it the result of sound judgment or 
the demand of duly to many one, because impor- 
tuned to that step. He who wails at your feet and 
implores Bcceptaoce, might cot be so miserable after 
all, as he and you imagine, should you decline his 
overtures. In the cares of a busy world, he may find 
a draught of the waters of Lethe; his affections — if 
it be a pure and deep love that impels him, and not 
insanity or mental intoxication — may be turned into 
other channels, and the remnant of his life prove, 
after all, an endurable evil. He may be directed to a 
companion who will render iiis life far more agree- 
ahle than it could be, with the feelings under which 
you separated, had you been his wife. 

Besides, the instances are very rare in which a 
female is required, for the gratification of an impor- 
tunate lover, to do what she feels must be suicidal 
to her own peace. As a Christian, she is bound to 
love others even as herself; but not more. And if 
she offer up all her just and legitimate self-love, and 
take a course intended exclusively for the gratification 
of another, does she not go beyond the gospel com- 
mand ? There are cases in which this may be a duty; 
but let a young woman ponder long and seriously, 
before concluding that hers is of that number. It 
may call for great energy to withstand importunities. 
She may sometimes feci that her resolution must give 
way; but let her consider the future — a whole life of 
aversion from one ever at her side — and if this seem 
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her inevitable doom did she now marry, 
remain firm in her purpose to the last. 



'. wiU ' 



remain h 

Marriage is regarded too often as a business trans- 
action. It is entered upon for prudential reasons 
alone; the heail is not interested, nor, of course, given 
at the altar; in such eases it would be idle to expect 
the result. " Marriage is a covenant, 
the very being whereof consists not in a forced co- 
habitation, and counterfeit performance of duties, but 
in unfeigned love and peace; and where love cannot 
be, there can be left of wedlock notbing but the empty 
husk of an outside matrimony, as undelightful and 
unpleasing to God as any other kind of hypocrisy." 
Let pnidence have her office in this matter, but let 
it always he siihoi'dinate to a higher principle. Affec- 
tion should prompt and impel; discretion ought only 
to act as a guide, a light, and counsellor, never as 
an originator and master, in matrimonial concerns. 
There is a wide chasm between imprudence and 
rashness in this case, and a stoical sale of the hand, 
while the heart is kept back. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONDITIONS OF TRDE MAKRIAOB. 



Thow thai propose liapptiina to Iheioielve 



Slacikouie. 



Before forming any connexion in life, we should 
consider well its objects, and tlie means by which they 
promise to be accomplished, and then ask ourselves 
if these be placed within our particular reach. Now 
what is marriage? We have already aeen that it is 
(Ae union of ttoo individual souls in one. This is its 
essence, that without which it loses itll claim to tlie 
sacred came it bears. 

It is a golden chain let down Trom heaven, 
Whose links arc bright and esL-o. 
That falls like aleep on lavtrs, and combines 
The loft and soeeUst minds 



But what 
Iiiufaand and 




union of souls between 
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There is but ooe divine cement. Lots. No sub- 
stitute can alone for its absence; no talisman csn 
prodace conseqaences that belong only to this holy 
principle. 

Man7 joys are inherent in a true marriage. It has 
sympathies, the most intimate of which mortals are 
capable; and it calls forlh afFections, such as pertain 
to no other voluntary relation of life. But these 
Bentimenls are the fruits of luve alone. Disgust anil 
areraion cannot produce them, nor are they the growth 
of indifference. If there be not a peculiar intei'cst in 
the society of another, and a pain in his absence, no 
foundation is yet laid for a genuine marriage between 
him and yourself. 

Again, there are evils incident to this life, which 
lose much of their bitterness, when shared with bd- 
other. There is a sorrow of spirit, which none but 
a near friend can soothe. Peculiar trials belong also 
to the marriage condition. How can these evils and 
trials be mitigated to the wife, or the husband? Only 
by the power of love. If you dislike your companion, 
you cannot minister cordially to his griefs, nor will 
he participate in yours. Marriage is an arch: if lore 
be its key-stone, it will stand firmly; it will grow 
stronger with time. That wanting, it will crumble in 
a day. Never should this relation be formed, except 
with such eentiments as give reasonable hope of an 
ever-growing love. 

Our natural emotions, on tvitnessing a marriage 
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without apparent aiFection, are painful. If a lady be 
compelled so to marry, we pity her doom; if she do 
it voluntarily, we cannot but feel a disgust at the 
coDnexion. Yet how often, could ive unveil human 
hearts, should we see at the altar, nothing deeper than 
stratagem, espedienoy, fancy, or at best friendship, 
as the chief attractive cause. Is it right to complain 
ourselves, or should we wonder, at the spectacle of 
miserable matches in othera, if the temple of marriage 
rest on such frail foundation, instead of having gold, 
silver, and precious stones at its base? 

They who join hands with cold hearts often cease 
even to respect one another. They become, in trutli, 
like the pith-ball, in its approach lo the electrified 
cylinder, the more fiercely repelled, the nearer the 
contact. If you do not love the individual you wed, 
above all his sex; if nothing more than fancy and 
friendship draw you toward him, (hen marriage will 
be indeed a " lottery," and yours must be a blank. 
Let there be genuine love, and if alienation afterward 
occur, it may be overcome by time and circumstances. 
Enter this condition in coldness, and strange will be 
the exception, if that chill ever be exchanged for a 

A true marriage must be free, contracted by the 
preference and choice of both parties. To marry only 
to please a third person, even though it be a father or 
motlier, is never a duty, and can be the result only of 
a misled judgment, or a mistaken kind of filial piety. 



k. 




Yet we would bj no means recommeDd the dis- 
regard of parental advice, in tiiis sacred t 
Perhaps tlie dangers of this age lie chiefly in that 
direction. There is often a false independence in this 
matter, an idea that a certain individual must be a 
lady's companion for life. She may believe tbst 
'' the match was made in heaven," and that it is a 
sin, in parents and friends, to oppose it. Or she may 
determine that, let what will be the consequences, she 
will accept the overtures the gentleman has made her. 
The tendencies of the times induce many parents to 
keep silent, and take no part, and give no advice, 
when their daughters receive proposals for marriage. 
It is thought that, let them advise as they may, thdr 
children are resolved to do just as they please, and to 
preserve peace, they forbear to interfere in the least. 

This state of things cannot be too deeply deplored. 
When a young woman receives an offer of marriage, 
it presents a solemn occasion, one which demands of 
her great deliberation, though tfulnesa, and discretion. 
Counsel and assistance are never more needed, than 
in this important exigency. And to whom should she 
go in preference to those who best understand her 
character, and what traits are needed in another lo 
render her happy and useful to him; and who feel 
also the deepest interest in her welfare? The daughter 
should seek advice from this quarter, and the parent 
ought promptly to give it. In the other extreme, 
where parental partiality would coerce the feelings of 
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a child, and impel her to a, «tep she would fain avoid, 
then let the daughter mildly, hut firinl)', maintain lier 
own purpose. 

A good disposition, if essential in the wife, is no 
less so in ihe husband. No young lady would marry 
one she helieved destitute of this quality. Every 
instanee in which it is found ultimately to be wanting, 
is the result of a deception, either blindly disregarded 
by the lady, or so artfully conducted, during the days 
of "courtship," as tobe then wholly unperceived. But 
of what value are all other recommendations, talent, 
beauty, wealth, family, without an amiable spirit and 
kind feelings? She who allows herself to hazard 
anything on this point, is little less than insane. If her 
partner prove morose, sullen, or selfish, it will blight 
for ever the joys of their marriage day; and their 
after-life will be a source of endless misery to each. 

Next to the disposition, we regard a good temper 
as essential to domestic happiness. If nature have 
bestowed sparingly of this gift, and there he evidence 
of inward passion, unless there be also unceasing 
efforts at self-control, commit not your destiny to the 
individual. When the restraints of unfamiliar ac- 
quaintance are at length thrown off, what can you 
anticipate, but captiousness and peevishness? " Where 
Bitrfaces," says one, " are contiguous, every little pro- 
minence is mutually felt." How fearful that minds 
subject to unrestrained anger should be brought in so 
near collision, as may be produced by marriage. 
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You will desire proofs of sensibility. This is often 
accompanied by escitable passioDs; but not uniformly, 
not of necessity. The beau ideal of a desirable com- 
panion combines quick feelings, wiili a serene, self- 
possessed temper. Spare no efforts in ascerlaining 
how near the individual who addresses you approaches 
this glorious ideal. An utter failure should present, 
in your view, an insuperidale obstacle to a connexion 
with him for life. 

Another condition of a happy marriage, is an union 
of spirit on the gTe&l subject of Religion. It is de- 
sirable that the husband and wife belong to the same 
Christian denomination ; and that the iamily they 
constitute may worship in one church. But above 
all, it is necessary that they be imbued with the spirit 
of true religion. "What is true religion," asks a 
modern writer ; "is it a temper and a disposition too 
high for common thought, oi' common use, abstracted 
from the ordinary feelings and affeirs of life? Is it 
a thing requiring some especial and exclusive form 
ajid ])attern, even to the very look and gesture of a 
man, as being something solemn and extraordinary, 
and altogether separated from the things of this world ? 
Or should it rather be some silent inward principle of 
operation like to that of kaven, capable of spreading 
through the whole mass, both of the individual m 
whom it is, and of society in which it ought to be? 
Is it not meant to be the very life-blood, circulating 
through every vein of t!ie whole moral and social 
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sjetem, the moving vita! spirit of man's daily life, and 
its unceaaing, uniroi-m, aud universal guide? le it 
not, for instance, in worship, dcvoutness? ia business, 
diligence and lioneBty? in suffering, patient resigna- 
tion? amidst enjoyment, temperance and sobriety? 
(and so on, through the chain of Christian graces, 
religion being the perfection of eaoh^; all springing 
equally from a sincere belief in what the Saviour of 
the world has done for us, and taught us, in IJie fulfil- 
ment of His Father's will," 

There must lie sympathy, as respects the value and ' 
'necessity of persona! piety. It is not their belief alone, , 
which can produce this; nor will a diversity of opinion 
prevent it, where the spirit of Christ exists mutually 
between them. We are told that, where husband and 
wife enter into a cordial union, tliere often becomes 
a growing personal resemblance of one to the other- 
lake views, tastes, feelings, and interests generate a 
Bimilar expression of countenance. This blessed token 
of genuine affection will often be manifested, where 
there is found a spiritual sj-mpathy. Let this holy 
temner be deemed essential, and you shall 

^^^k Learn, by a munal yenrning, lo ascend 
^^^K- Towards a higlitr object, — Love was given, 
^^^^ Encouraged, saoctified, chiefly for that end. 

Let there be a full and frank expression of opinion 
on points of faith and conscience, before marriage, as 
well as after. Occasion is sometimes given for the 
complaint that the true feelings and intentions on this 
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subject were concealed, during the engagement of the 
parties ; or that more charity was expressed then, than 
afterward. This is a fatal error, and should be most 
studiously avoided, 

The young woman may justly require that her 
future companion be a man of Intelligence. "Mental 
attractions alone can gain a lasting empire. Where 
these are wanting, as the object loses its novelty, and 
becomes common, its beauties fade away, and the 
imagination, and the eyes which complacently and 
admiringly rested upon them, begin to nander. — 
Love, if it ever existed, rapidly abates; one or both' 
regret precipitation ;— glaring defects stand out in bold 
rolief, in place of the perfections which the imagiiut- 
tion had painted." She who does not regard another 
as at least her equal in talent and education, can 
hardly entertain for him that respect which is the 
basis of all true love. Not only should there be a 
moral and religious, but also an intellectual sympathy 
between husband and wife. Else, bow can they enjoy 
the society and conversation of each other iu those 
numberless hours, when they are sole companions!' 

The mortification too of being linked to stupidityi 
or ignorance for life; of feeling always ansions, when 
in company, lest your husband utter the follies he 
does at your own fireside, must be insupportable. If 
you have one whom you cannot trust as a man of 
common sense at least, woe is your lot. 

Nor is it unreasonable to require in your partDer 
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refined Taste, and delicate Feelings. Tbere may be 
valuable trails, and still these be wanting. The grave 
may marry the gay, and the silent the loqiiaciouB; 
the irritable may aeet the calm ; the bold the modest; 
and the impassioned the gentle. This occurs, indeed, 
according to the analogy of the physical world, where 
attraction takes place between different bodies, ae 
between the opposite poles of the magnet. But it is 
not so in matters of taste; certainly not, so far as 
refineioent and coarseness are concerned. 

Good Health is a point of no ordinary moment. It 
is needful ibr the discharge of our duties ; and she 
can hardly be justified who allies herself to one appa- 
rently incapable, from his physical debility, of sustaining 
a family. There are other offices, besides that of the 
nurse, demanded of a wife, and the cases should be 
rare, in which all other considerationB are mei^ed in 
this. 

But there may be health, and still a deficiency in 
Enei^ of Charactei'. With this trait, as the founda- 
tion, you may anticipate a fair superstructure; but if 
this be wanting, you ought not, and cannot look, for 
anything but poverty and wretchedness, throughout 
your connexion. 

Similarity of Fortune is to be desired in those who 
contemplate marriage. There need not be, it is true, 
entire equality in this respect ; yet a great disparity 
of circumstances is often the source of melancholy 
evils. The individuals thus joined, will probably 
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differ in iheir habits, and in tlieir views of economy, 
of dresa, and style of living. One ehall appear mean, 
and the other extravagant. She who is raised euddeni; 
from poverty to affluence, must possess rare humility 
to escape undue elation and pride. While to one 
accustomed to opulence, there will seem a deg;radaiion 
in the condition of a destitute husband. These evils 
will spring up also in the character and feelings of 
the husband, where the wife has lived in circumstances 
entirely unlike his own. Instances there are, and 
will be, in which such consequences will not follow; 
but the tendencies are strongly in this direction. 

The ages of those joined in marriage, should be 
eomewhal near each other. How else can there be 
true sympathy between them ? One shall charge the 
other with levity, and that allegation be retoried by 
the names of moroseness and insensibility to enjoy' 
ment. It is well, perhaps, that there be that difference 
of age, which nature indicates in the seses. The great 
poet of humanity has said — 

Let still Ihe vomiD take 
An elder than hcnelf; so vcars she la bim. 
So swBJi die liTel la bcr buUand't heart. 

Much has been said in relation to the expediency 
of early marriages. In Italy, early marriages sre 
regarded as so important, that in many churches and 
fraternities there are annual funds established, to raise 
portions, and procure comfortable matches for young 
maidens who are destitute. In their favour, is the 
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circumstance that the habits are then Iee9 established, 
and the parties may more easily conform to one an- 
other, than afterward. Nor is prejudice then so 
strong, nor opinion so inflexible, as in later manhood. 
The hnsband and wife can hence educate one another 
better than if their marriage had occurred late in life; 
on the other hand, it cannot be questioned that young 
ladies are oi^^n engaged, and sometimes married too 
early, before their school education is completed, or 
their judgment matured. In conclusion, we would 
say in the words of Bishop Taylor, " to partake 
aecretly, and in her heart, of all his joys and sorrows; 
to believe him comely and fair, though the sun hath 
drawn a cypress over him (for as marriages are not 
to be contracted by the hands and eyes, but with 
reason and the heart ; so are these judgments to be 
made by the mind, not by the sight) : and diamonds 
eanuot make the woman virtuous, nor him to value 
her who sees her put them off then, when chastity 
and modesty are her brightest ornaments. Indeed 
the outward ornament is fit to take fools; but they 
are not worth the taking. But she that hath a wise 
husband, must entice him to an eternal dearness, by 
the veil of modesty, and the grave notes of chastity — 
the ornament of meekness, and the jewels of faith and 
charity; her brightness must be purity, and she must 
shine round about with sweetnesses and friendship, 
and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired 
when she dies." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SOCIETY OF YOUKG 1 



Men will be ehormed wiLh the bashrul ijr and rcsertcd eondiMl 
liable young woman infiniLely more tlian iliey ever were 



witli >U ilie blaze of laboured beauty. 
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No period of life is more decisive of a female's cLa- 
racter, than that at which she enters the society of the 
opiKiaite sex as a woman. Her manners and cgnver- 
sation at that time usually do much to detertnine her 
condition for life. The ideal which she carries with 
her into the world, becomes the presiding star of her 
destiny. On her general estimate of man, and the 
views she entertains towards his sex, every thing now 
depends. If she can penetrate character, and has 
resolution to ibrm liigh purposes, blessed is her lot. 

We cannot join with those who advke a young 
lady to banish entirely from her mind every thought 
of love, until she receive overtures for particular atten- 
tion. Providence designed her for the exercise of her 
affections; why then seek wholly to suppress them, 
expend no thought whatever upon them ( 
Nature," says a recent writer, " will assert her 
;lits over the beings she has made; she avenges all 




attempts to force or shackle lier operations. We 
ougLt long' ago to have been convinced tliat tiie only 
power allowed to ua la the power of direction." Yet 
" to girls Lave been denied the very thoughts of love 
— even in its noblest and purest form. They know 
nothing at all of it, or nothing but what they have 
clandestinely gathered from corrupt sources." Is not 
thia evidently doing violence to one of the strongest 
and holiest impulses of their nature? If it be trae, 
aa Bome affirm, that the marriage service is the jirst 
part of the Liturgy perused by a young lady, we do 
not regard it as matter for aurprise, deriaion, or cen- 
sure. She who forces her mind wholly off this subject, 
will be ill qualified, when the occasion demands it, to 
listen to proposals of marriage. Ignorance and blind- 
ness can do little to give lier that sound judgment, 
and ti'ue discrimination, which alone should dictate 
her reply. No, let thia rather be done. Let her 
teacbers and parents speak frankly on this topic, treat 
it as a serious concern, and aid her to form in her 
mind, a model of moral and intellectual excellence, 
such as would render her a desirable companion ; and 
let this model be not a creature of romance, but of 
real life. 

Bat while encouraged to give suitable thought to 
this subject, let not a young lady become totally ab- 
sorbed in it. Let her not look only on a gentleman 
to canvass his merits as a lover and a husband. The 
sexes should associate for other objects; for social 



enjoyment, for intellectual improvement, and for 
mutual aid, as moral and religious beinga. She who 
overlooks these pi-ecious advantages of general BOcietj', 
Encrifices an invaluable meana of education, no lees 
than one of rational gratification. 

Still less shonld she allow herself to imagine every 
gentleman in love with her. This sometimes occnn 
in consequence of an ignorance of the world; some- 
times from the illusion of very strong affections; and 
again, from the unworthy practice of certain young 
men, who delight in exciting and trifiing with the 
feelings of the opposite sex. Let the cause be what 
it may, nothing more exposes a lady to ridicule. 
Such extreme and manifest sensitiveness provokes the 
trifler to fresh follies. The sensible are disgiislfd by 
it; and she who thus indulges her imagination, is 
sowing the wind, and will reap the whirlwind. Borrow, 
regret, and disappointment await her. 

Ill regard to " behaviour to gentlemen," we do not 
consider set rules and forms are needful. Where the 
heart is duly controlled, and the understanding culti- 
vated, and Fancy a servant, not mistress of the soul, 
the deportment will be spontaneously right, and com- 
mendable. Then all may safely be trusted to nature. 
The manners will be the ejcpression of gentleness, 

L Eiinglcd with firmness. 

I Two errors, however, are so prevalent in some 
circles, as to demand a passing notice. One is that 

I of the forward and presuming. No lady can make 
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advances of a chai-acter bold and obvious to a genlle- 
tattn, and still retain a good name in society. Modesty 
is the only current coin of the sex; nothing can atone 
for its absence. A a elf- possessed, yet retiring manner, 
is at once the indej, and the charm, of female worth. 
It may be needless to speak of the confirmed coquette. 
She, like the coxcomb, may expect no mercy from 
others; she is only fit to be despised and shunned. 

Opposed to this fault, stands that of Undue Reserve. 
Some young ladies are so trained as apparently to 
enshrine themselves from all approach in the society 
of gentlemen. They are models of decorum, miracles 
of prudence, and drawn up, as if always anticipating 
a foe. Tiiey inwardly sneer at all sentiment, and 
deride those who exhibit it, and pride themselves, 
above all things, in keeping every one completely at 
a distance. 

We do not deny that a female has a right, and 
ought, to repel all improper liberties, and to shew 
those who are nnduly familiar, that she can assume, 
at fit times, a proper dignity. But need she, in doing 
this, build round herself a wall of ice? Shall she, 
through fear of seeming forward, put on an eternal 
frown? The slightest compliment is interpreted as 
flattery, so that the speaker must do violence to his 
honest convictions, lest he offend an ever- suspicious 
maidenly pride. 

The true medium between boldness and a chilling 
reaene may not be easily attained; yet it is worth 
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years of effort, to even approximate this happjr 
niftnner. There are women who can invite to easy 
and pleasant conversation, and yet repel the most 
trivial impropriety. Can a lady never accept a pre- 
sent from a gentleman, without so doing it aa to 
encourage his particular attentions? Does she, by 
consenting to walk, or ride with one, bind herself to 
him for life, or invite his addresses as a suitor? 

But let a yonng woman resolve, that, while she 
receives the ordinary marks of courtesy with readi- 
ness, she will not allow herself to infer that thej' 
signify every thing. If the remark of Lord Bacon 
be correct, in general, that "women, when young, are 
the idols of men," the reverse of it is not seldom 
true. A companion for the evening is invested with 
imaginary dispositions, and she who ought to have 
exercised her judgment, and waited for decisive tokens 
of favonr, is captivated without the least intention oa 
the part of her fancied lover. 

It is certainly desirable that a young lady be 
aequainte<l, and that somewhat particularly, ivith a 
variety of gentlemen. Thus only can she he qualiBed 
to discriminate between the undeserving, the indif- 
ferent, and the excellent. How else can you know the 
indications of those who undervalue your sex, — in 
general, the worthless, gay, and unprincipled, — and 
guard against their influence? There are those who 
delight in making sport of an inexperienced female. 
o understand the traits of such, you must sometime 



iiave met with lliem. But be fiwre you never place 
yourself in the power of an individual of this character, 
or one whose principles and designs you suspect. If 
you doubt the purity of any one who seeks your 
society frequently, consult a friend older and wi^er 
than yourself; and abide by the judgment of dis- 
interested observers. 

There are instances in which a young woman is 
brought into the society of the other sex, by her 
brothers. Thus situated, you ought to take especial 
heed gainst those romantic ideas and premature in- 
clinations, that spring from passion and fancy. Here, 
as at all times, the advice of a judicious brother, 
before whom those of his own sex are accustomed 
completely to disclose their true character, should bo 
sought and prized. Do not permit yourself to indulge 
a predilection for one, against whom, as a companion 
for life, so near a relative and friend has warned you. 

There is one class of young men against whom 
every young woman should be most especially upon 
her guai'd. We mean that class who may with the 
strictest propriety be designated "danglers," men who 
are perpetually fluttering around a female, keeping 
more worthy suitors from approaching; and yet, with 
all their particular attentions, never coming to a 
positive and binding declaration. These are more 
detestable, because more dangerous, than the open and 
declared profligate. They inflict wounds at once upon 
the heart of their victim, and destroy her prospecla in 



life, while they feed the flame of hope, and, in their 
case, ill-judged preference, without giving occasion 
for a jUBt exhibition of proper feeling and resentment. 
Let the young woman who is thus situated discard 
the dangler at once, without compunction or remorse; 
he has no soul, so ^he need be under no apprehension 
for the consequence. If a gentleman, afler a reason- 
able terra of acquaintance, continue to pay particular 
attentions to a lady, without coming to a declaration, 
let her, without further question, conclude that his 
designa are dishonourable, and dismiss him from her 
presence. 




Wb use this expresaion, because of tlie importance vre 
attach not only to the sentiment in general, but especi- 
ally to its earliest development. Tiiere are those who 
sneer at the name oi' love. There are many who 
laugh when it is mentioned, if made in sober earnest- 
ness; and yet some of those who thus speak in public, 
do, in the secreay of their hearts, believe in, ay, reve- 
rence it, as one of the most sacred impulses of our 
nature. Because we have witnessed, or read of, a 
silly senlimentalism, that affected its character, let us 
not straightway question the possibility of its existence 
in any one. 

Not would we encourage the young maiden in 
musing over novels, or listening to talk on this sub- 
ject, until she dreams herself in love. There is indeed 
little danger of this, wliere friends have not made it 
a theme for perpetual inuendos and jests, but spoken 
frankly, simply, and seriously of it, as a reality in 



hunian experience. She who finds herself tending to 
foolish imaginings on this subject, has bnt to employ 
her mind constantly, and preserve her health in sound- 
ness, and the illusion will be dispelled. 

But what Is love ? We have already answered this 
important question. We will now take the descrip- 
tion given of it by the master poet of our tiature, who 
tells II H that — 



Lore vUh t)ie motion of all elements. 
CourKJ u swift ns tliought in ever; pavi 
And giyea to every power s double powei 
Above (heir functions and their oflices. 



heartBj | 
le Bfleo- I 
reath of I 



It may be thus mighty in its sway over some heartBj 
but not always are its courses so "swift," The a: 
tions of some " tremble, like a leaf, at every breath of 
love ; while others, like the ocean, are moved only by 
the breath of a storm." Yet in all, its approach 
causes great changes in the character, and usually 
alters the entire complexion of life. " Be our experi- 
ence in particulars what it may, no man ever forgot 
the visitations of that power to his heart and brain 
which created all things new; which was the d&wn 
in him of music, poetry, and art ; which made the 
fece of nature radiant with purple light, the rooming 
and the night varied enchantments ; when a single 
e of one voice could make the heart beat, and the 
st trivial circumstances associated with one form is 
; in the amber of memory ; when we become all eye 
en one was present, and all memory when one was 
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gone ; when tbe youtli becomes a watcher of windows, 
and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or tlie wheels 
of a carriage j when no place is too solitary, and none 
too silent for him; who has richer company, and 
Sweeter conversation in his new thoughts, than any 
old friends, though best and purest, can give him; 
for the figures, the motions, the words of the beloved 
object, are not like other images, written in water, 
but as Plutarch said, 'enameled in fire,' and make 
the study of midnight." Where the individual has 
enjoyed great mental culture, it brings in its train 
increased hazards; and, in not a few hearts, its in- 
volutions are strangely complex, and its abysses of 
tearful depth, 

We are of those who believe, that in strict truth, 
tbo first love is the only real, all-pervading affection. 
There are other sentiments, on which the i 
relation may be founded with fair i 
hopes of a happy result. But no one can love two 
individuals, simultaneously or successively, with equal 
strength. There is a fervour, in the freshness of the 
heart's first gifV, that no second occasion can quicken. 
Petrarch could never have found another Laura. 
Though his was love at first sight, it endured until 
twenty-one years had terminated the life of its object. 
Our earliest manners, tones of voice, and expression 
of countenance, endure the longest. So does the 
stamp of love's seal, when new, outshine every sub- 
sequent impression : — 
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I have lovpd my losl — and tliBt love was mj first! 
A passion like b seedling, thai did Epring, 

And lesf so small, la inexperienced aight 
It passed fur naught — ualil wiLb sirelliDg trunk, 
And spreading branches bowing all around. 
It stood a goodly tree! 

Hence the importance of bestowing thia primal trea- 
sure with wisdom. Where all of this life, and all of 
the future, is at stake, wary should be our steps, and 
well pondered our decisions. 

We hear much of " love matches." Weak Irani- 
actions, but the foam of love's great deep, are many 
of theae matches. Still there is such a thing as a 
marriage based on spontaneous love. It may occur 
at a chance meeting, not however to be consummated 
without the revision of calm judgment, but still the 
fruit of a moment's impression. There is a kind of 
love, which is not natural, impulsive, and cordial, but 
the I'csult of an unnatural predisposition, and an iu- 
flamed and diseased imagination. None the less is 
tliere an upwelling, genuine affection, that commaads 
and absorbs, for the time, woman's entire being. It 
is possible, that what is here treated as a jest, and 
there as a matter of scepticism, may exi^t in some 
true hearts, suddenly conceived, yet persevered in, 
and permanent. 

There are tliose who marry for love. We have 
known females who venerated the object of their 
ifTecliou so completely, as to mourn sincerely their 
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own DnworthinesB, and regard theniBelTeB as a simple 
gift of God to a good man. Where oae sees this 
beautiful Eelf-oblivion, can he be a ti'ue philosopher, 
and assign any cause for it, save the existence of 
genuine love? She who unites to this lovely passion 
a. provident self- possess ion, who is as calm as she is 
keenly susceptible, will enter the marriage relation 
with the happiest omens of joy, and ever-growing 

I success, in every coming duty. 

After these preliminary remarks, it will be expected 
that we should say something on the influence of this 

I sentiment. It occasions, on its approach, important 
changes in the feelings and eharactei', such as no one 
experiences without being sensible of their occuirence, 
although BO close is the resemblance between love and 
the effects of a warm imagination, that one may fancy 
herself in love, when she really ia not. It wakes 
emotiohs and sympathies never before awakened, but 
lying deep in our nature. No writer has described 

I Us signs and effects so minutely as Shakspere: 

L If thou remember'sl not ihe slightest folly 

^^^_. That e<er lave did make thee rui> into, 

^^^L Thou hast not 

w 

Love makes the hours, when its object is absent, 



1 



Wearying the tiearcr in Ihj mial 
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long and wearisome. It renders even the contempk' 
tion of the loved one more agreeable than the society 
of others. A prepossession for a particular individual 
usually makes one jealous of attentions bestowed by 
him on other persons. You cannot open your lips to 
speak against him, who has impressed your heart. 
You will inwardly, although not probably in words, 
defend him from the atlacks of others. To blush and 
falter under such circumstances would indicate love, 
much more surely than open professions. 

Were the question put by yourself, " Do I love this 
person?" the first reply — that of timidity and doubt — 
would be, " No," Still for no consideration could 
you rest an hour in thai conclusion. Unstaid in all 
iDotiona else, there would be one fixed object — 

The coustsnt image of Ibe creature 
That is beloved. 

Should overtures he made by a gentleman, it requires 

great delicacy to treat them aright. Are you decided 

in the determination to accept them, let your reply be 

prompt. It is ungenerous to trifle with the feelings 

of one, when in your power. Perhaps you need 

advice, A word of information, a hint from so true 

k friend as a mother, may confirm your undecided 

purpose, or lead you at once to abandon it. Let it 

I not be your fault, if you do not enjoy the benefit of 

Lsuch valuable counsel. Suppose your parents object 

KO the connexion, tvhen your heart is interested, and 
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judgment approves your affection. There are ex- 
amples of noble seif-denial under these circumstances. 
Cases there are, too, in which health, peace of mind, 
and even life, have been the forfeit paid for compliance 
with Buch advice. 

Another event may occur. The offering of the 
lieart may prove unrequited. She who has poured 
forth the fulness of Ler affections, meets a chiUing 
repulse. Perbaps it is instant; or there may be in- 
timations of a favourable regard that shall fan and 
keep alive a hope. That hope is at length totally 
crushed. How is one to demean herself under this 
severe trial? Desertion is one of the worst ills a 
woman can be called to sustain, but let her cherish no 
resentment. This will but aggravate her sufferings, 
and expose her to contempt. Neither should she dwell 
morbidly over her fate, and nurse in her bosom the 
seeds of consumption. Let the whole energy of her 
soul be rather given to banish the occurrence from 
her thoughts, and to seek relief from the Source of all 

The task of extinguishing our affection for an indi- 
vidual, voluntarily, is never an easy one. They who 
are called by circumstances to this effort, should know 
that it can usually be affected only by a resolute pur- 
pose, and by a force of exertion, which, to those of 
strong feelings, seem almost to rend the spirit in 
twain. Yet so it must be. A female writer has well 
remarked — " to a frank and ardcut nature, reasoning 
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on love is b. nselesa pastime; — it can be overcome only 
by an effort strong as tlie whirlwind, such as uprooU 
tbe young and vigorous oak, in its briglit leafing lime. 
Woman's warm nature must cast it far away al once, 
thongb dealli were in tbe parting." 

You may feel il a duty to reject the offers of a suitor. 
In thi§ case, let your decision be communicated in 
such a manner as to spare tbe feelings of him who 
cannot but be mortified, if not humbled, by your 
decision. How can she maintain a clear conscience, 
or even a sense of honour, wbo exposes a gentleman 
under these circumstances to the derision of tbe worid. 
She wbo acts kindly and wisely, will retain still & 
respect for her suitor. If she lose bis friendship, or 

I alienate him entirely from her regard, it is Bufficionl 
proof that there was eooiething wrong, either in tlie 
spirit or tbe manner of her refusal. Why should one 
sink in ynnr estimation, for an event unexpected on 
Lis part, and for wliich he had seen nothing in your 
previous deportment, perhaps, to prepare him? Let 
r conduct be juiliuious, and then, should he ad- 
dress himself to another lady, she will not indeed 
have his first love, yet, unless greatly prejudiced by 
the fact of bis previous rejection, she may accept hie 
addresses, and be united to biro, with tbe fair hope of J 

. a bappy life. 





CHAPTER XII. 

CDNDUCr StRING ENGIGEH 



It bsB been justly observed, that men bbq talt of the object of 
their aflcctions, find a pleasure En dwelling upon tlieir passion, and 
in describing those charms and virtues which hate excited tbeir 
attach meal i but woinaa shrinks insCinctiiely from the avowal of 
her love. SoadJa-. 

After mature deliberation, and in accordance with 
the sacred impulse of love, you are now, let us con- 
ceive, pledged to one who anticipates a fiiture con- 
eammation with you, of tlie dearest relation which 
man can form. What views ought yon to take of 
your present situation? and how should you deport 
yourself in your intercourse with this near friend? 

There are two aspects under which the future may, 
from this point, be regarded. It may he to you a 
r^on of Dreams, and extravagant Anticipations, 
The mind may easily be allowed so to dwell on its 
scenes, that imagination shall take the place of reality. 
Circumstances often warrant but moderate especla- 
tions; yet, amid the most arid waste, you see, like 
the deceived traveller in the deserts of Zahara, the 
enchanting mirage — a beautiful lake of deep, refresh- 
ing, inexhaustible watei's. 

We know that there is a j'oy in the marriage bond 
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greater even than we cao conceive. But it comes 
from an unlooked-for source. It is not that very 
thing we imagine; in that we may be disappointed. 
It conBtstB in the sfalning forth of new and before 
imdiscovered traits. But when were extravagant 
anticipations ever yet realisied, and that too in the 
precipe objects on which they had fastened ? 

Another view, a lady who is engaged may take of 
coming hfe, is that of the calm and rational descrip- 
tion. She may strive to see her lover in the true 
light; she may pray that her heart be not betrayed 
into false hopes, and resolve tliat she will never aban- 
don her judgment in so momentous a transaction. 
Such an one looks at tlie world as it is, a chequered 
scene; a place in which " one thing is set over against 
another;" a mart, in which a just price must be paid 
for every article we obtain. This aspect of life may 
be leas pleasing than its opposite. It may render 
what is termed " courtship," something else beside a 
golden age; yet, in the end, who can doubt it will 
prove a rich source of substantial happiness! 

If it he desirable that a young woman see her lover 
in his genuine character, so is it that she disclose to 
him every feature of her own. Why should she wish 
to keep anything concealed? What is the purpose 
of that period whicli passes between the eng^ement 
of two individuals, and tlie consummation of their 
marriage? If it have any rational meaning, it must 
be to aSbrd an oppoitutjity for a thorough mutual 
acquaintance. 
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Not surely does the suitor enter tbe presence of his 
betrothed to exalt himself into an unnatural position. 
He is not striving to pass with her for some fabled 
creature of romance ; no, the ostensible purpose of 
their interviews is, that lie may exhibit himself to Iter 
more and more truly as he is, in heart, principle, 
character, and life. So is it designed, by those acts 
and conversations, that the lady should present her 
true phases before bim. To suppose that she arrays 
her person, or frames her speecb, with a view to 
concealing her real feelings, and thoughts, and dispo- 
sitions from him, is a mockery of the most sacred 
relations on earth. 

One would imagine that nothing would give an 
individual such pain, in this situation, as the iear that 
her too partial admirer might conceive of her as a 
divinity, instead of a mere woman, inheriting the 
common frailties of our nature. Her chief solicitude 
would be, we should think, to guard against his 
forming too high expectations of her future character. 
Rather would she that he undervalue her merits, and 
so leave her room to rise in bis estimation, thaji so 
heighten her charms as to render the fruition of his 



Is this tbe usual tenor of feeling in the hearts of the 
betrothed? It would argue little practical knowledge 
of tbe world to contend that it is. On the contrary, 
there seems a systematic endeavour on the part, too 
oAen, of both individuals, to disguise their real senti- 
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ments, to cloke their sincere opinions, and to tbroir 
a mist over their daily principles and habita. The 
gentleman usually exhibits only bis fairest exterior 
and manner, aiming studiously at concealment in the 
company of bis affianced. And instead of encouraging 
her to speak out her true tbougbta, and shew her 
ordinary disposition, he bums before her the incense 
of flattery, until she is constrained to force herself up 
to unnatural heights of goodness, in appearance and 
expression, lest her lover he compelled to lower his 
conception of his paragon, and at length see her a 
poor unadorned sharer of humanity, just as she is. 

Who can wonder, amid this utter want of frankness, 
and these pasteboard forms, that the foundation is laid 
for sure disappointment and misery, when the masks 
are thrown off, and the two individuals stand, a mere 
man and a mere woman, before one another? Human 
ingenuity could not devise a system more completely 
adapted to entail sorrow and suffering on our race, 
than this. 

It may be said that we exaggerate the case, that 
the parties do not mean to deceive each other, but do 
really feel all that they now mutually express. In 
one sense, this may be correct. The circumstances ia 
which they are placed, tend, we know, to foster kind 
feelings, and create courteous manners; and to the 
manifestation of these, all tliat flow spontaneously at 
the moment, we do not object. 

But is not more also expressed ? Or rather— for 
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the error lies chiefly in restraint — is not much BUp- 
preased, that ought, in all wisdom and ingenuousness, 
to be distinctly avowed? Suppose you have faults — 
and who has not? — why should they be cautiously 
concealed from your nearest friend? You are by 
nature and indulgence also, peevish and ill-humouredj 
ought you to seek to pass for all that is opposite to 
this? Contentiousness is a besetting sin of your 
character. Should you strive to appear always and 
only one of the most yielding of your sex? Your 
temper is violent, or sullen; why should this fact be 
kept from your lover, until some outbreak after your 
marriage-day? Ought you not to speak decidedly, 
and unequivocally, of this your infirmity? You are 
addicted to occasional depression of spirits and gloom ; 
by what right, or on what principle of religion or 
expediency, should you labour to keep up an unnatural 
cheerfulness? If you are extravagant, is it wise or 
just to be always sounding the praises of economy ? 
Why profess a taste for reading, when you loathe the 
sight of a volume ? Why force yourself up to a pitch 
of neatness, when your wardrobe would, by a single 
glance, prove the contrary? 

The holy state of matrimony cannot be entered into 
with a fair prospect of good, except between indi- 
viduals who have made it a point of principle to 
disclose to each other their entire character. Nen 
scenes may develope new dispositions unfriendly to 
perfect harmony. But these can be met aud success- 
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fully encountered, if there wece no intentional decep- 
tion ; if there were an earnest desire and eSbrt to 
shew frankly every fault that did really exist before 
marriage. Any efforts to eng^e the affections of 
another by false appearances, will inevitably abate 
thus much from the future happineas of those who 
make, or are misled by them. All that is termed 
"courting," so far as that word implies assumption, 
pretence, and flattery — and it too often means nothing 
more— should be sacredly avoided. Nature alone 
can lay the basis for an enduring superstructure; art, 
affectation, disguise, end concealracntf are but a sure 
presage of bitter regrets. 

The intercourse we desci'ibe would be pervaded by 
mutual esteem and respect. It would prevent the 
habit of trifling on the concerns of the affections, and 
render the conversation worthy of the holy relation 
now contemplated, and such as could be reviewed 
with satisfaction. From their taking just viewB of 
one another, there would be sincerity, confidence) 
and a rational, evergrowing attachment between the 
individuals thus situated. Their most private hours 
wonld be marked by perfect delicacy, modesty, and 
propriety of deportment. In public, no occasion 
would be given for remarks on their silly and senti- 
mental aire; while all would perceive evidence of tt 
mutual and deep interest between them, and predict, 
as they ought, that their future connexion would be 
auspicious of the happiest results. 



On the part of the lady, especially, is sincerity 
neceesary during the season of courtship. Without 
eincerity the moet charming woman in existence is 
despicable and worthless, while many degrees below 
perfection will be amply sufficient to ensure a large 
amount of wedded happiness. No man would lead a 
woman to the altar, if he knew she was marrying him 
from any motive in which personal preference held 
not the first and the most distinguished place; and she 
who could put on airs of fondness and the semblance 
of affection where the reality was wanting, would have 
no right to complain, if, when the deception was dis- 
covered, she was made to drink deeply of that cup of 
misery which her want of principle had prepared for 
him. On the contrary, let her be perfectly sincere, 
and able to say with all the truthfulness of genuine 
regard — 

ir after death our forma 
Shall be trinspareTit, naked eierj thought. 
And friends meet friends, and read each other*! hearts. 



And she will have a right to expect that happiness in 
the connubial state for which the human spirit pants, 
and which, commencing in well-merited esteem, shall, 
by piety and virtue, rise to the fulness of its blessed- 
ness in that world where doubt and distrust are entirely 
unknown. 

Where a true understanding of each other's cha- 
racLera, and an esteem, sustained by self-reapect, esistSt 
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the communications, however cooducted, whether by 
personal interviews or by correspondence, will be of 
a rational description. Their letters will not be 
crowded with nauseating compliments, with nonsense 
and vanity; but will contain good thoaghts, no less 
than the expression of pure feeling, and generous 
sentiments. There will be nothing of insincerity, nor 
what would lead a stranger who perased them, to s&j 
that they were mere folly and illusions, 

A lady sliould feel bound, from the moment of her 
engagement, to be true to her plighted word. She is 
forbidden, by every dictate of honour, trom pursuing 
any course of conduct that will give pain to her lover. 
There is a steadiness of feeling and purpose, under 
these circumstances, which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. " What state could fall," asks a recent 
writer, " what liberty decay, if the zeal of man's noisy 
patriotism was as pure as the silent loyalty of woman's 
love? Erring, — all human asshe is, to others, — God 
gifts her with a thousand virtues, to the one she loves; 
it is from that love, that she drinks her nobler nature 
— it gives her the meekness of a dove, the devotion of 
n saint" Like the chivalrous knight, she who thus 
feels, will "avoid no foe, forsake no love." 

There are those who apparently enjoy the opposite 

of this course. They consent to receive marked 

attentions from others in company. This luxury Ja 

n which no lady of principle will indulge herself. 

I .Agreeable as an occasional conquest, or flirtation. 
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might be to her, she will sacredly abstain from every 
act that tende in this direction. The sure pOBSessioii 
of one true heart, one affianced protector, and unalter- 
able friend, will suffice her desires. 

This tme-heartedness will operate not less where 
an engagement is implied and understood between 
the parties, than if a formal pledge had been given. 
It is what we conceive another to expect from ns, and 
what we have encouraged him to expect, more than 
any set speeches and written promises, that binds the 
conBcientiouB mind. Some, indeed, are never formally 
engaged, before the day of their marriage. The tnist 
-which such instances manifest, is a beautiful trait, and 
■will be fostered by every pnre heart. 

But, it will be asked, is a lady never to change ber 
mind in relation to a gentleman; must she always love 
where her atfectiona have been once placed, and have 
no power of breaking off an engagement? This we 
do not contend. There are doubtless, cases, where 
she is not only permitted, but bound, to dismiss a 
suitor. If he have intentionally deceived her in re- 
spect to any circumxtances, which he well knew would 
have prevented her consenting to an engagement, had 
tliey been disclosed, she ought, at once, to refuse any 
further intimacy with him. Or if his character change 
decidedly for the worse, during their acquaintance; 
if he become a disbeliever in religion, or a known 
profiigate, let ber immediately dismiss him. 

If, on the other hand, he be merely visited with 



^ 
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misfortune, by adversities, lo be traced clearly to the 
hand of Providence, then should she not, for a mo- 
ment, cherish the desire to dissolve their engagement 
The following noble instance of moral principle, as 
well as true love, under a change of circumstances, 
occurred some few years since. Sir Robert Barclay, 
who commanded the British squadron in the battle of 
Lake Erie, was horribly mutilated by the wouads he 
received in that action, having lost hia right arm and 
one of his legs. Previously to his leaving England, 
he was engaged to a young lady, to whom he was 
tenderly attached. Feeling acutely, on his return, 
that he was a mere wreck, he sent a friend to the 
lady, informing her of his mutilated condition, and 
generously offering to release her from her engage- 
ment "Tell him," replied the noble girl, "that I 
will joyfully marry him, if lie has only enough of 
body left to hold his soul." This is marrying for the 
gem, and not for the casket. It is true constancy. 
We would not have a young woman insensible to any 
&ult in her lover. How many have persisted in being 
blind to the least moral blemish in the loved. We are 
told that the lamented Mrs, Hemans was a victim to 
a passion of this nature. The soldier and hero of her 
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OD becomes inevitable, let it be 
, yet kindly. Never ahonld the 



bivent be made matter of public remark, 
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a letter or line of the former correapon deuce be rudely 
exposed. Let oblivion rest on the whole traasaction. 
Sut BO painful an isgue should, if ponsible, be avei'ted. 
For no freak of fancy, still less for the gibes and 
jesta of others, should so important a connexion be 
frustrated. The cause should be one that sober ja^- 
nent irill approve, to your latest day. 

As regards the preparation to be made for marriage, 
where it is contemplated with fair prospects of cer- 
tainty, little need here be said. The whole previous 
life should be one act of preparation. The school- 
room trains the wife and the mother. Fidelity to 
home, to parents, brothers, sisters, and ail the inmates 
of the paternal roof, is among the best qualifications 
for married life. If these duties have been bitherlo 
neglected, be assured that the marriage ceremony will 
do little to supply the deficiency. 

The duration of an engagement should ordinarily 
be brief; at least, not needlessly protracted. There 
are some who maintain that early and long continued 
engagements are desirable. Applied to those cases 
where the parties reside near each other, and are 
placed under similar influences, this may be true. 
The earliest attachments are sometimes most happy 
and permanent. But how often does it occur, that 
the condition and character of two individuals become 
completely changed in a few short years. The girl 
who, as a child, won his affections, has not, as a young 
woman, improved in her tastes and character, like 
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himself. His choice of a companion, if now to be 
made, would fall on one quite unlike her. 

There ia one topic more which we cannot pass over, 
in this connexion. It is that of Spintua] Sympathy. 
How many are there who never exchange one thought 
or feeling upon religion, until after their marriage. 
It is not until they are constrained to do it, in the 
bitterness of bereavement, perhaps, that they commu- 
nicate with one another on this momentous BubjecL 
Were it not wiser to weave a chaplet early, to their 
joint remembrance of Christ, rather than hang the 
first consecrated wreath oD the tomb? How would it 
assuage their mingling tears, could they sorrow, " not 
as without hope," but in the long cherished epirit of 
a common faith and sabmission. They are musing 
on future joys. With what lieightened charms, and 
new anticipations, would they enter the marriage state, 
if they had pledged their united hearts before the 
Eternal One. They would then feel, that the bond 
which joined them was not one of a few fleeting years, 
but imperishable as their cemented souls. Shall they, 
can they, maintain a midnight silence upon all hea- 
venly themes, until " the evil days" overtake them? 




Reigoa here, uid 



Lhaftg employs, here lights 



We have now arrived at that period in the life of 
the yonng maiden, the most momentouB in its con- 

Bequences to heraelf, and by far the most interesting 
engagement that woman can enter into: if in the 
previous chapters we have been useful in guiding and 
enconraging her, we would hope in this her new 
relationBhip also to be of service, in directing and 
strengthening her for those more important duties she 
will now be called upon to perform, A distinguished 
writer has said — 

" I know no sight more charming and touching than 
that of a young and a timid bride, in her robes of virgin 
white, led up trembling to the altar. When I thus 
behold a lovely ^rl, in tjie tenderness of her years, 
forsaking the house of her fathers, and the home of 
her childhood, and with the implicit confidence and 
the sweet self-abandonment which belong to woman, 
giving up all the world for the man of her choice — 



I 
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when I hear her, iti the gooJ old language of the 
Ritual, yielding herself to him for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, 
honour, and obey, till death us do part — it brings to 
mind the beautiful and affecting devotion of Rath: 
' whither thou goeat I will go, and where thou lodgeet 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my Grod.'" 

The sacred union is now formed, the coDgratula- 
tions of friends are over, and you have entered upon 
the onerous and arduous duties of married life. You 
will soon discover that your path will not be one of 
uninterrupted sunshine. Even ehould your husband 
prove the kind, considerate partner which you had a 
right to expect, you will have much to endure, much 
to contend with, in this deranged and disordered 
world. It is not, however, to be denied, that in 
many cases we make our burdens more heavy by our 
own folly; and, on the other band, we may materially 
lighten those which fall to our lot by a judicioas 
method of meeting them. You have no warraul to 
expect that your whole life will be a summer day, 
but you would be equally wrong in supposing that 
because storms will come, all must consist of wintry 
adversity. The happiness or misery of married life 
does not consist so much in external circumstances, as 
in the internal disposition of the mind and heart. It 

especially requisite that both parties should endea- 
please and be pleased. The wife must, if she 



espect to §ecure her present peace and future influ- 
ence, study her husband's taste and comforts, as well 
as his necessities and conveniences. It is not enough 
that the household duties are carefully and cheerfully 
fulfilled, a clever servant could do as much, and a 
husband looks for something more than an assiduous 
domestic in a wife. The fact is, half the value of 
anything is in the doing of it. A husband, to enjoy 
the comforts of his home, must feel that the spirit of 
love has been there, that the attention bestowed upon 
bis wantii and ivishes is that of devoted affection, and 
he is bound to manifest devoted affection in return. 
If he receive every attention as a thing which is his 
right, let him not be surprised if now and then he 
finds himself and his frigid dignity left to the care 
of those who care little or nothing for him. We do 
not, however, advise onr young friend to slacken in 
her attentions, on the contrary, let her redouble them; 
he may have met with disappointment in his business, 
hia well-arranged plans for the benefit of his famUy 
may have met with a sudden blight, or a thousand 
things may have occurred in the busy world in which 
he moves, to cloud with sadness the usually cheerful 
brow. Let then hia affectionate partner try, by every 
little art, to wiio him from himself. Let her converss 
on such topics as she knows most likely to interest 
him. Let her place books, music, and the implements 
for his favourite pursuits during his leisure hours, 
not ostensibly before him, but on the table or the aide- 
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board where he cannot miss seeing them; and let 
her remove every tiling which she supposes will be 
hkely to awaken unpleasant recollections, and most 
frequently she will succeed. He will steal a glance 
at her when he thinks she observes him not; her eye 
will flash its hfe of love into his soul, and not unt're- 
quentiy the evening which threatened to be overcast 
with gloom will terminate in social harmony, or in a 
delightful sunset ramble to some favourite scene. A 
scene perhaps hallowed by the vivid recollections of 
their days of yonthfal love. 

Should you have been in some measure deceived, 
and your partner prove leas amiable in temper and 
disposition than you had reason to expect, do not 
attempt a reformation by recriminafion and reproacbee, 
un<ler such cii'cum stances you cannot loo carefully 
attend to the excellent advice of a recent author: 
" Should your husband's lemjier be of the placid and 
gentle kind, endeavour to perpetniite it, even though 
your own may not naturally be of that description, 
and you will have a powerful incentive to imitation, 
in observing the benign eflects of such dispositions on 
yourself and others; especially recollect, that nothing 
is more contagious than had temper, and that a dis- 
ordered mind, as well as a diseased body, may spread 
infection over a whole house. Should he be morose, 
fretful, capricious, liable to sudden sallies, or the prey 
of constant irritability, the cure cannot be efiecteU 
by opposing similar qualities: by these, the evil woald 
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be increased and perpetuated; but their contraries — 
sweetness, the coolness of a reasonable mind, and that 
kindneBs which anticipates the causes of irritation, or 
allaj'a and soothes it when it is excited, even if they 
&iled to produce the change in his feelings that might 
be expected — woulJ, at least, have the moat salutary 
influence upon your own, and bring a revenue of 
peace to the mind under all its trials. There is one 
Bin)p]e direction, which, if cai-efully regarded, might 
long preserve tlie tranquillity of the married life, and 
insure no inconsiderable portion of connubial hap- 
piness: it is, fa beware of the first dispute." 

True conjugal love does not consist ia the entire 
prostration of the wife's will to the husband, but in 
the secret'y blending together of their very hearts and 
souls in all such pursuits as will tend to make each 
other blessed. They must ever remember that " they 
are not two, but one flesh," and therefore thiy should 
make it a prime object of all their eflbrta, to lighten 
every sorrow by sympathy and mutual kJndnesf, and 
thus every joy may be enhanced, yea doubled, by 
mutual participation. 

But to secure this state of terrestrial bliss — this ante- 
past of heaven, above all things ia a good temper and 
amiable disposition necessary, " Good temper is like 
a Hunny day; it sheds a brightness over every thing. 
It is the sweetener of toil, and soother of disquietude. 
Every day brings its burthen. The husband goes 
forth in the morning to his professional duties; be 
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cannot foresee what trial he may encounter, what 
failure of hopes, of friendships, or of prospects, may 
meet him before he returns lo hie home; but if he 
can anticipate thsTe the beaming and hopeful smile, 
tuid the soothing attention, be feels that his croee, 
whatever it might be, will be lightened, and that hia 
domestic happiness is still secure. It is the interest, 
therefore, as well as the duty of a woman, to cultivate 
good temper, and to have ever reaily some word or 
look of cheerfulness, or encouragement, or, at least, 
of sympathy. A really feeling heart will dictate tbe 
conduct which will be most acceptable, will teach the 
delicacy which times a kindness, as well as rend^v it, 
and forbears all officious attentions, whilst it ever 
evinces a readiness to oblige. It need scarcely be said 
that the temper is of more value than many more 
brilliant endowments ; that it is amongst the first 
recommendations to a woman in every domestic rela- 
tion ; and that especially in that tie wjiich, though the 
nearest on earth, is not one of kindred, it is assuredly 
the most effectual cement of affection. It is not, 
indeed, so much a means of attracting or exciting 
love, as it is of securing it." 

" Perhaps one of the most indispensable and endear- 
ing qualifications of feminine character is an amiable 
temper. Cold and callous must be the man who does 
not treasure the meek and gentle spirit of a confiding 
woman. Her lips may not be sculptured in the lines 
of beauty, her eye may not roll in dazzling splendour; 
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but if the native smile be ever ready to welcome, and 
the glances are fraught with clinging devotion or 
shrinking Bensibilitj, such must be held as &r above 
' gold and rubies.' A few momenta of enduring 
silence would often prevent years of discord and un- 
happiness, but the keen retort and waspisli argument 
too often break the chain of affection link by link, 
and leave the heart with no tie to bold it but a stern 
and frigid duty." 

It is almost impossible to pay too mach attention 
to these things. Nor should that aid and assistance 
which a faithful and considerate wife may render to 
her husband in his business be disregarded. "A 
woman may be of great assistance to her husband in 
business, by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon 
her countenance. A man's perplexities are increased 
a hundredfold, when his better half moves about with 
a continual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant cheer- 
ful wife is a ruinhow set in the sky, when her hus- 
band's mind is tossed with storms and tempests; bat 
a dissatisfied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, 
is like one of those fiends who delight to torture lost 
spirits." 

In the new relation into which you have entered, 
you will have not only conjugal, but maternal duties 
to fulfil; and, however lovely the previous scenes of 
your life may have been, in no situation does woman 
appear more beautiful than in the holy one of Mother. 
On the subject of a mother's love, the following 
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eloquent pass^e, from the German of Herder, has 
been ably translated by Mrs. Austin. 

" Last among the characteristics of woman, is that 
sweet motherly love with which Nature has gifted her; 
it is almost independent of cold reason, and wholly 
removed fi'om all selfish bojie of reward. Not because 
it is lovely, does the mother love her child, but because 
it is a living part of herself — the child of her hear^ a 
iractioD of her own nature. Therefore do her bowels 
yearn over his wailings^ her heart beats quicker at his 
joys; her blood flows more softly through her veins, 
when the breast at which he drinks knits him to her. 
In every uncorrupted nation of the earth, this feeling 
is the same: climate, which changes every thing else, 
changes not that. It is only the most corrupting 
forms of society which have power gradnally to make 
luxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares and trials 
of maternal love. In Greenland, where the climate 
afibrds no food flt for infants, the mother nourishes 
her child up to the third or fourth year of his life. 
She endures from him alt tlie nascent indications oT 
the rude and domineering spirit of manhood, with 
indulgent, all-forgiving patituce. The ncgreas is 
armed with more than manly strength when her 
child is attacked by savage beasts. We read with 
astonished admiration the examples of her matchless 
courage and contempt of danger. But if death robs 
that tender mother, whom we are pleased to call a 
savfrge, of her best comfort, the claim and the care of 
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faer exidteace — wheiv is the heart of man that can 
conceive Ler sorrow?" 

The first requisite to the proper dischafge of the 
important duties of a mother, is a due and entim 
acquaintance with the physical wants of children. It 
has been frequently obaerTed, that of all animals 
children are the most helpless when they first come 
into the world; how necessary, then, is it that those 
■who have the care of their earliest existence should 
be well acquainte'd with the signs and tokens of their 
physical demands upon their attention and care. Let 
no mother, unless under circumstances of the most 
pressing necessity, consign the entire care and manage- 
ment of her infant to another. God has given her 
peculiar sensibilities, which no one, standing in a 
more remote connexion with the child, can possess, 
and it is therefore her peculiar duty, and ought to 
be her most delightful occupation, to minister to the 
necessities of the helpless being committed to her 
care. She who can voluntarily abandon her offspring 
to the care of others, forfeits all claim to the sacred 
name of mother. 

But not only should the mother have a competent 
knowledge of the physical wants of her offspring; it 
is also essentially requisite that she should have a 
deep insight into human nature. It is from her that 
their expanding faculties receive their first impressions ; 
and such as the mother is, such, to a considerable 
extent, will the children be. A very slight observation 
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will conTince anj one who ft'ill be &t the tronble 
make it, that the living spirit of the mother impartB 
its own impress and influence to the living spirit of 
tlie infant. Let her Binile, and the smile is instantly 
returned; let her frown, and sadness overcaats the 
droopinfj countenance of the observant little one. She 
is, in fact, in the place of God to her child, and fear- 
ful are her responsibilities. Yet she hae not been left 
destitote of divine aid. The vast volunie of nature 
is spread open before her, and it is redolent with 
lessons of wisdom and love by which to train the 
oaodidate for immortality to his native skies. 

Another duty, of vast importaocc, which deyolvea 
upon the wife, and which is at once a conjugal and a 
maternal one, is thai of I'egulating the EJipenditnre of 
the household. It is painful to observe the mistake* 
which are frequently made on this subject. A father 
devotes hia time lo a harassing and arduous busi- 
ness ; " he rises early," and " late takes rest," in order 
to place his family in easy and respectable circum- 
stances. Many joys and pleasures he must forego, 
ill order to the attainment of his object; and in loo 
many instances he meets with little or no co-operation 
from her who onght to be the directing soul of his 
domestic establishment. When molhei 
titute of moral firmness as to indulge the thoughtless 
extravagance of their children, tbey not only act un- 
justly towards their husbands, the produce of whose 
industry they thus allow to be wasted, but they also. 
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indirectly at lesst, foster habits of improTidence in 
their children themselves, which ui&j be of the most 
serious consequeuces to them in afier-life. Let it be 
eetablished in the mind of every young woman, as a 
pnnciple of primary importance on her first setting 
out in domeetic life, never to let her expenditure ex- 
ceed, and if pos^iible to keep it within, her hnsbaiid's 
means of supporting un establishment. The rigid 
adherence to this principle will prevent much unplea- 
flantneas in her onward course. To advance is at all 
times more easy than to retrocede; and she wbo keeps 
the pQrse-stringB moderately tight, for we by no means 
would advocate a parsimonious disposition, will not 
only be prepared to answer the calls of benevolence, 
but will at all times be able to afford those increas- 
ing means of enjoyment and improvement which the 
advancing ages of her children demand. And in 
addition to all this, the family arrangements being 
conducted with a judicious economy, and the making 
provision for the relief of deserving indigence being 
considered a second duty, will tend to the formation 
of a thoughtful, seif-denying, and benevolent character, 
the value of which it h hardly possible to estimate, or 
too highly to appreciate. 

Connected with this subject of domestic manage- 
ment is that of kindness to servants, friends, and rela- 
tives. Servants are not machines, though they are in 
many instances treated as though they were. But let 
9 of the establishment evince by her judi- 
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Hospitality is a virtue which sUnes pre^raineDtl; 
bright in the female character. Sometimes endorir^ 
friendships are formed in the season of girlhood, which 
bloom witli undiminished freshness in subsequent 
years. Such instances of unsbakeo constancy cannot 
be too highly prized. How cheering is it, after years 
of separation, to find yourself located in the house 
of her who once shared every thought of yoor heart. 
Yet even this renewal of long interrupted interconrse 
may be materially influenced in its character by the 
manners of her who comes forward to receive her 
guest. Let one who has taken, perhaps, a long 
journey to visit the companion of her youth, find her 
harassed witli household cares, nothing in its place, and 
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cions and kindly behaviour tliat she i 
them, though for the present placed in an inferior 
station to herself, ber fellow-creatures — children of the 
same Father, and heirs of the same immortality — and 
she will soon find a reciprocation of her own just and 
Christian feelings. Her children also will learn, by 
the conduct of their mother, not to give themselvet) 
airs of fancied superiority to which they have no 
re will be no arrogant assumption on the 
id no undue servility on the other; but 
that, in their several spheres, they are 
the general harmony and happiness of 
ill cheerfully bear each other's burdens, 
each other's joys, and " so fulfil the law 
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evidently no preparation for lier reception, altiiough 
the precise honr of her arrival was announced a month 
before; a chill will fall upon the heart, and she will 
regret her visit as soon a* she enters the (ioora, 
because she cannot help feeling that she is putting 
her already over-hurdened friend to extra trouble and 
annoyance on her account. But how vastly different 
is it with her, who having estabiiahed hahits of strict 
order and regularity in her family, can never be taken 
by surprise. The moment the guest enters, she feels 
that she was both expected and desired. The " well 
bailt-up fire" speaks the undiminished warmth of 
her friend's heart ; hei' luggage has been removed to 
the chamber selected for her, by unseen hands; and 
when conducted thither, she finds that the room is 
just the one, for which she had often in her friend's 
hearing expressed her preference twenty years before. 
Nor is this all ; on the toilet-table is the cushion 
presented by a mutual friend; the mantelpiece exhibits 
tlie token of remembrance presented when last she 
and her visitor parted; and the walls are adorned 
with pictures she had a thousand times admired; 
while in a comer is placed a small but choice selec- 
tion from the works of those autboi's, from whom, in 
the days of their young affection, they dmnk large 
draughts of instruction and deli<;ht. Then comes that 
lusary to a newly-arrived traveller, an early tea ; and 
BO far from any wish to retire early being either felt 
or expressed, old limes are recollected, old friends 
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spoken of, scenea of mutual joys recounted, or of 
nmtual sorrows oomniiserated, till hours seem con- 
verted into moments, and they enjoy a rich foretaste 
of the eterrja! re-union of commingling spirits in the 

But there is yet a more extensive field for the exer- 
cise of the virtue of which we have been speaking; 
namely, the kttid consideration which should be on 
all occasions manifested for those who are allied and 
bound to us by the ties of relationship. We refer 
more immediately to those relations which a lady 
acquires by marriage, and to such either of her own 
iamily, or of thai of her husband, who are in de- 
pressed or indigent circumstances. 

In reference to the first of these classes, it has been 

well said — "The first year of a woman's married life 

is not always free from vexations and troubles. She 

carries into one family the principles and habits of 

another, which sometimes prove so different as to canse 

the task of assimilating herself, in her new character, 

lo those with whom she is sent henceforth to dwell, 

to be both painful and difficult. If she be solJcitouB 

to promote unanimity between her new connexions 

and hei-self, she will, jierhaps, examine how jUr she 

, can yield to their prejudices, and in what degree she 

' ought lo maintain her own. By yielding a tittle, she 

I makes, at least, her road smoother, if she does not 

[ thereby lay the foundation of esteem and affection, 

[ not to be shaken, for a time, by any trifling cause. 
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And again, as the happiness of the husband is liable 
to iaterruption, and his temper to be tried, bv the petty 
umbrages and irritations between his wife and his 
relations, it is her duty, and assuredly the best mode 
of securing her own happiness, to endeavour to please 
tbem, so as to engage their affections if possible, A 
determination to be pleased herself, is half-way towards 
pleasing them ; and this may be shewn by fier willing- 
ness to discover their agreeable traits of character, 
rather than, with the critical penetration of ill humour, 
to mark their weaknesses and errors. By pleasing 
manners at first, she may secure herself a favourable ■ 
reception into her husband's family; and in time, when 
she has proved her worth, her footing among them 
will be on a surer foundation." 

In reference to the latter subject, let the young 
woman be especially careful to do to them as, under 
a reverse of circumstances, she would desire them 
to do to her. A rich relative can in many families 
do no wrong, and a poor one can do notliing right 
Merit, however, doefi not consist in riches, nor demerit 
in poverty ; and she who would exclude relatives 
from her table or her society because they are indi- 
gent, feeling at the same time that their mental and 
moral qualities are deserving of every commenda- 
tion, acts decidedly wrong, and evinces, if not the 
entire absence, at least a lamentable deficiency, of a 
Christian spirit. Let all such remember the exhorta- 
tion of their Lord. " When thou makest a supper, 
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call nol thy kinsfolks or thy rich neighbours, lest 
they bid thee again and a recompen^ be made thee; 
but call the poor and the destitute, for they cannot 
recompense thee, but thou sbalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just." 

In conclusion, we would remark that ihe foundation 
and the crown of every virtue and ^race is coxsiST- 
ENCT. Many have be^n well, many have for a time 
persevered in an orderly and praiseworthy course, 
but have not endured to the end. Without consistency 
it is impossible for you to secure your own self- 
approbation, and how can you expect to secure the 
approbation of others. Be amiable, virtuous, orderly, 
and attentive to your domestic, social, and religions 
duties by fits and starts, and fou will soon find that 
you have lost one half of your influence. Especially 
is consistency to be maintained in the training of chil- 
dren. Let them see that you never act towards them 
from a spirit of preference, whim, or caprice; if you 
do, you will have to repent your folly when it is too 
late. On the other hand, if your whole conduct shews 
that you are acting towards them from the influence 
of principles deeply rooted in your own heart, and 
that even when you find it necessary to coerce and 
rentrain them, you are actuated by the most tender 
affection ; you will find that as their opening minds 
expand they first try to learn your principles, and then 
in a holy emulation of your virtues act upon them. 
Ho.one has ever yet been able to estimate the height 
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and depth and length and breadth of a mother's love; 
but its commanding and winning influence, begun in 
childhood, will extend through all their after-life. Of 
the pious, virtuous mother, many a son and daughter, 
as they found themselves by a secret influence, arising 
from the recollection of her precepts and examples 
— of her prayers and tears — restrained from vice, and 
impelled to virtue, have been led to exclaim — 

If ought of goodness or of grace 

Be mine, hers be the glory; 

She led me on in wisdom's path, 

And set the light before me. 
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It has been rerearked by an observing and wise 
statesman, that "most women are either forme-d in 
the school, or tried by the test, of adversity." In 
tiiia class stood the devout Hannah, of old. She 
was reproached and persecuted hy her fiaughty rival; 
she was the suhject of remonstrance with her husband; 
and when she went to the lemple of God, to seek 
peace in her troubles, because she spake not aloud, 
but only her lips moved, she was rudely charged wii 
the vice of intemperance. To this allegation b1 
replied, "I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit: 
have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but have 
poured out ray soul before the Lord." These words 
remind us of the trials of woman; and they point 
us, at the same time, to her only and effectual Solace 
in trouble. 

Human life conlains much to try the spirits of all. 
There are many afflictions, which man must share 
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alike with woman. But, superadded to these, are 
sources and occasions of soitow peculiar to her ses. 
There are none who do not sometimes descend the 
vale of tears. The cup of bitterness is placed in the 
hands of all. But woman is constrained to drink it 
sometimes to the very dref^s. 

To man, Providence has assigned severe bodily 
tasks, but he has given him likewise a vigorous frame. 
It is the lot of the other sex, notwithstanding their 
infirmities, to sustain more physical sufferings than 
come usually upon him. Her nervous organization is 
more delicate, and her sensibility to pain must, there- 
fore, be greater. We might cite the scenes of the sick 
chamber, and hours, in which she needs a martyr's 
fortitude. But more than this: in those sufPeringB 
incident to her sex, and almost universally experi- 
enced, she has trials of her firmness, energy, and 
patience, from which man is constitutionally exempt. 
How many secret tears are wiped from her cheek! 
what untold anguish does she sometimes endure ! 
And none the lighter is this load, from her heing ex- 
cluded, by her silence, from the supports of sympathy. 
On whom shall she cast her cares ? If there are 
motives which forbid the disclosure to human ears, of 
the eword that is cutting the bare fibres of her frame 
and piercing her heart, to whom shall she go for 
strength 1 

" To feel and to suffer," says one of this sex, " are 
synonymouB with woman." This may exaggerate 



the strict truth, and yet it is donbtlesB substantiallj 
correct. Some of the noblest virtues of ber sex 
imply great sensibility. What gives fortitude in her 
such illustrious merit? Her extreme susceptibility 
of Buffering. The blow, from which the gnarled 
oak will rebound, shall crush the frail ivy. Why ia 
patience a prime grace in woman? Not only becauee 
she has such burdens laid on her spirit, but still 
more for the reason that she feels so keenly their 
weight. Whence is it that tenderness and confidence, 
qualities which, in their excess, unfit man to grapple 
with this rough world, and are therefore censured 
in him as effeminate, are her ornaments and praise? 
Her native sensibility quaU ties her for these and their 
kindred virtues, and without them, we deem her an 
apostate from her sex. 

It would not be too strong an expression to say, 
that woman Uvea in the realm of feeling. Her life 
is not that outward thing which it so often appears. 
Beneath a calm exterior, she bears sometimes a 
heart full of disquietude and sorrow. Hence, without 
question, we sometimes regard her as bowed and 
overwhelmed by some worldly casually, who has in 
her soul a power of endurance that gives her angelic 
strength. 

We hear it affirmed that woman is naturally buoyant 
of spirit; that she is disposed to enjoy life, and look 
on its brighter uspeets. Let this be conceded for 
truth ; what does h shew in relation to her sufferings? 
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Thut poet, who wi'ote from hia own delicate soul, tells 
us that 



So is it, that she who feele most keenly each pulsa- 
tion of joy, is tenderly aliye to the corresponding tones 
of aorroiv. The obtuse may receive less positive joy 
from the happy evenis that befal them; but let us 
not fo^et that they suffer also less than the acutely 
sensitive. We admire the Corinthian column. Its 
lightuess and grace are replete with beauty. Yet, in 
the storms of this rude world, how often does it prove 
a fr^ile thing. The gayest smile on the fairest face, 
preaches fearful susceptibilities of disappointment and 

Woman is tried, moreover, by her natural imagi- 
nativeness. The superior force and activity of this 
trait in her character, can hardly be denied. She 
anticipates in the day of health and happiness more 
coming good, than man dares expect. Fancy creates 
round her a world of bliss. 

Evennore her eje 
Is busf in the distance, shaping things 
That make her heart beat quick. 

Or do gloom and des]>ondency come over her; 
imagination, not content with the cloud of to-day, 
summons fi'om the deep dark piles, that are chatted 
with storm and tempest. Let her once begin, with 
h credit, to borrow trouble, and the future shall be 
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■well-nigh drained of its myriad Borroivs. She becomes 
fancy- bankrupt. 

Another trial of this sex. springs from the want of 
interesting objects of pursuit. 

Far different to that of the boy, with all his hopes 
and busy cares fiUing up every hour, is the lot of the 
gentle girl. Her school-day tasks completed, what 
great object comes in their stead? She has a bounding 
pulse, high hopes, and ardent purposes. But whither 
shall they now be directed? Will she not fancy the 
little sphere of home much too contracted for her 
feelings and exertions? In this position of the young 
woman, there is much of suffering, that springs from 
unexhausted feeling, and is wrought into acute pain. 
Let her beware of a morbid self-contemplation. Let 
her see that she do not expend on her own thoughts, 
desires, and feelings, that energy which should be 
given to God, and her associntes in humanity. What 
a foe must she now guard iigainst! How high and 
glorious should he that great Object, that is to receive 
the full strength of her interest. Let her ever bear 
in mind, that it is her high destiny to bestow upon her 
family circle that 

DomeBLic happineu, the onty btiu 

Of Paradise that has survived the Fall ; 

and that which can be bestowed by her hand alone. 

Woman is tried by her comparative DefencelesBnees 
in Public. She may hold opinions dear to her hi 
and equitable and sound in themselves. These v 
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t we would not have her 
appear as a champion in the public 



may be unj 
ill ordinary 

arena of strife and contention. Her character maybe 
blasted by the breatli of slander, but let her not enter 
the pestilential atmosphere, even to defend that jewel, 
costly as it is. It is man's province to shield her from 
insult, and he becomes less than man when he fails lo 
do BO. Often indeed is she oppressed, and there seems 
none to help her; or she is deprived of some of her 
natural rights. We would say to those of the other sex 
who hoaat of their refinement, " Shew this by your 
jealous care of the interests and the rights of woman." 

But should man, through a spirit of despotism, 
meanness, or from any other motive, trench on her 
God-given and inalienable right)], she must commit 
herself to that Being who ever judgelh righteously. 

By an appointment of Providence, woman is so con- 
stituted as to find her bane, or blessing, pre-eminently 
in the interests of her heart. Her natural ardour and 
strength of feeling prompt her to place her affections 
on some object, witli great concentration and intensity. 
Nor is she exempt from that credulity which usually 
accompanies an ardent temperament. Hence, the 
depths of her heart become often a fountain of dis- 
appointments, troubles, and sorrows. Her afiections 
may be bestowed where they Bhall meet no requital. 
Perhaps this result was wholly unanticipated; or, it 
may be, that there was less self-control than might have 
been desired. Let the cause he of whatever descrip- 
p2 
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tion, the conBcqiiencea are moat tryiDg to the female 
character. Man may thi-ow off a grief thus occa- 
sioned, hy seeking new objects of iatere§t. But woman 
must wear the iron round her very aoui, and some- 
timcH only aits down, to weep, and sink in despond- 
ency. For such sorrow there is but one anodyne. 
No earthly solace can sustain a spirit thus atricken. 

In the destiny of her affections, woman is, to a 
great degree, passive. She has little option left her. 
A. negative, or affirmative reply, is all that ahall decide 
the fortunes of her happiness through life. To how 
many desires, orosaes and reverses of feeling, to what 
painful indecision or regretted decisions, is she thus 
exposed. Friends may induce the receipt of atten- 
tions where her heart cannot follow the assent of her 
lips. Perhaps her prospects have but assumed some 
c«itainty, when the promised hand is capriciously 
withdrawn. We have read the record of one who, 
in the agony of a grief thus awakened, pursued tlie 
object of her regard into scenes of trouble, released 
hira fi-om prison by her generous gifts, and attended 
him when driven, by his guilty courses, to actual 
insani^. She who thus conducts herself, is no 
summer friend. The blight of such sympathy is uo 
ordinary calamity. Who is surprised, that untold 
sorrows from this cause should corrode and canker 
the very springs of life? Disappointed affection has 
a melancholy tale to relate, wherever are gathered the 
sad subjects of mental derangement. 



The trials of Domestic Life impose no light burden 
upon woman, Hannah More says, " Let a woman 
know what she may, yet, if she knows not this — 

To atiiily household good, 

And good works in ber household to promole^ 

ehe is ignorant of the most indisputable, the most 
appropriate branch of female knowledge. Without it, 
however she may inspire admiration abroad, she will 
never escite esteem, nor of course durable affection at 
home; and will bring neither credit nor comfort to 
her ill-starred partner. The domestic arrangementB 
of such a woman, as filled the capacious mind of 
the Poet Miiton (in describing her), resemble, if I 
may say it without profaneness, those of Providence, 
whose under-agent she is. Her wisdom is seen in 
its effects. Indeed, it is rather felt than seen. It is 
sensibly acknowledged in the peace, the happiness, 
the motive of the component parts; in the order, regu- 
Jarity, and beauty of the whole system, of which she 
is the moving spring. The perfection of her character, 
as the divine poet intimates, does not arise from a 
prominent quality, or a shewy talent, or a brilliant 
accomplishment; but it is the beautiful combination 
and result of them all. Her excellences consist not 
80 much in art as in habit." Indeed, we would re- 
commend the carefiil study of the character, as deli- 
neated by our great poet, to every female. The daily 
cares, incident to the family, are a toncbstone of her 
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patience, a test of her disposition, and an ordeal tober 
temper. 

Again, the character and deportment of each 
inmate in her household may pre^ient to her a trial. 
Self-denial must be practised by some, for ihe enjoy- 
ment of the remainder. How often does the lot fall 
npon her. The reputation of each near relative, i 
another depository of her joys or sorrows. Should 
be whose position calls him to cherish and care for 
all beneath his roof, prove unkind, selfish, and demand 
every arrangement to conform to bis ease and appe- 
tites, on whom will the burden of the service required 
be imposed? Does he yield to temptation abroad, 
forsake the partner of bis bosom, and give himself up 
I to sensual and inebriating habits; there is one heart 
' that must bleed over his sine. Needs she no support 
in this exigency? What can the world give her, 
adequate to her fathomless wants? 

But still heavier trials befal this sex in their bomev. 
Sickness visits the loved. By the midnight lamp, the 
wite bathes a husband's burning brow ; or the mother 
administers draughts to the parched lips of a daughter. 
To what fears is she then and there subject. Tediously 
roll the long hours. Not the body alone sinks, but 
the spirit, at length, faints. For the conviction is 
forced on her mind, that life is endangered. Sus- 
picion yields to apprehension; that again grows into 
Bi^ument. The physician shews signs of doubt; 
whisper anxieties. Swayed for a season be- 
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LOpe and fear, at length the dread certainty 
ver her. Siie must part with this being, dear 
3wn life. The fatal stroke ia near; the hour 
Gone for ever from mortal ejes is she in 
'as blended 
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Tht fireside chflrmer, 


and the nurse of pain 
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to the weary wings. 
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To whom can we commend her who thus mourns 
the riven tie of a mother's love? Where is the solace 
for the dependent, affectionate female, who weeps over 
the ashes of a departed parent? A sister is at her 
brother's grave. Pleafiant was their love, and who 
can assuage these bitter tears? The husband — deepest 
of all life's bereavements— perhaps it is he for whom 
the funeral wail is now heard. What can time, and 
duet, and this tomb of earth, minister to her who sits 
in the freshness of widowhood! 

The catalogue of your trials may seem to some 
already prolonged. But have we not left much 
unsaid! Did you guide the pen, secrets of grief 
could be revealed, all unknown but to your sex. But 
enough has been written to persuade the thoughtful, 
that suffering must be to woman a thing of fearful 
account. Our afflictions, it has been well said, never 
leave us as they found us. We are always either 
hardened, or improved, by the discipline of Provi- 
dence. The question then with woman, what use she 
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is making of her trials, is one of the deepest concern. 
She has pecnliai' griefs ; whence can she gain strength 
10 endure them? 

Woman needs every support that God has placed 
nithin her reach. She requires, first. Mental Cnl- 
ture. This will give her strength of mind, power to 
discern the trae relation of onr nature. A narrow 
mind cannot comprehend the great scheme of Provi- 
dence. If it submit to his will, there is still moch 
blindness in the act. A fuller trust wonld come from 
enlarged conceptions of duty and life. 

Woman needs a Moral development, corrcspondutg 
lo the demands of her peculiar temperament, and dis- 
positions. Her sensitive frame, unless accompanied 
by great self-control, will betray her into errors, which, 
added to the thorns that ever beset the path of human 
life, will cause her continual uneasiness and pain. 
Let fancy be the guiding iaculty of her nature, and in 
what sins must she inevitably be involved. Its aerial 
flights will bear her above the beateu, common-sense 
road of duty, and make her the prey of a fatal insta- 
bility, and its attendant mortifications, follies, and 
sorrows. Her acute feelings anil tender aflections 
need a moral counterpoise. The sudden sickness of 
the loved will else overwhelm her, and unfit her fer 
the service she owes them. In a world of casualties, 
if her heart be not braced by the power of good judg- 
ment, she will yield to disaster and grief, with a hope- 
less inefficiency. Her virtues must be the result of 
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reflection; inherent, and not incidental. There must 
be a Christian dignity, a calm repose, that heautiftil 
balance of character, in which keen eenaibility is 
sustained by a. patient and firm eelf-poBBession. So 
fortified, let lier add one grace more, confiding love 
to her God and Sayiour, and — 

The arched rcwf 
By ils own weight, stands aieadfsst and immovable. 

We may not omit, in this connexion, the influence 
of Friendship, as a soother of woman's sorrows. 
Always susceptible of sympathy, and alive to the 
voices of kindred spirits, in her trials she feels their 
indispensable necessity. How are her afiections knit 
to each relative, by adversity, disappointment, and 
death. In bereavement, a family compose, as it were, 
a single monument, each placing its tribute Id the 
mournful structure. They lean on one another; and 
thanks be to God, next to his own strong arm, there 
is none so dear in our grief, as that of a friend. 

The hope of Heaven, the prospects and supports of 
Religion, deep piety; these we name last, because they 
are the greatest, indeed, the only effectual solace for 
the trials of woman. " Those wells of feelings," says 
a female writer, " hidden in the soul, upon whose sur- 
face the slightest smile of aflection falls like sunlight, 
hut whose very depths are stirred by the breath of 
ankindness, are too often unvisitcd by the kindly in- 
fluence of kindred sympathies, and go wearing their 
own channels deeper, in silence and in secresy, and in 
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iafinite bitterness, — undermining liealth, happioesB, 
the joy of life, and making exiBtence one succeaaion 
of burden-bearing daj8. It is in this species of blight 

I that that merciful and com pass ionate faith, whose 

words are, 'Come unto me, all ye tliat labour, and 

i heavy laden, and I will give you rest,' becomes 

a refuge and a consolation." Woman may trust to 

other lights, in the darkness of Borrow! hut they will 

I prove trauFiient, the meteors of midnight. It is the 
n of Kighteousness which alone can shed true peace 
on her troubled spirit. The Lord Jesus Christ wm 
"a man of sorrows and acquainted with every grief." 
He only can present to her unfailing sources of con- 
solation. She must follow Him, and with him, "gh>iy 
in pursuing a path of steep ascent." 

Religion, however received by man, is a gift which 
she can never, with impunity, decline. " The world 
cannot forbid you to manifest the spirit of religion 
in a holy life. You may therefore shew forth its 
essence in every act and deed; even the most ordi- 
nary and trivial affairs and relations of life need 
not be devoid of the expression of a pious heart. 
Let the deep and sacred feeling which inspires and 
governs all your actions, shew, that even in those 
trifles over which a profane mind passes with levity, 
the music of a lofly sentiment echoes in your heart; 
let the majestic severity with which you estimate the 
great and the small, prove that you refer every thing 
to the Immutable^ that you perceive the Godhead 



alike in every thing; let ihe briglit cheerfulness ivitli 
wliieh you encounter every proof of our transitory 
nature, reveal to all men that you live above time 
and above the world; let your easy and graceful self- 
denial, prove how many of the bonds of egotism you 
have already broken; and let the ever quick and 
open spirit, from which neither what is rarest nor 
most ordinary escapes, shew with what unwearying 
ardour you seek for every trace of the Godhead — 
with what eagerness you watch for its slightest mani- 
festation, If your whole life, and every movement of 
your outward and inward being, be thus guided by 
religion, perhaps the hearts of many will be touched 
by the mute language, and will open to the reception 
of that spirit which dwells within you." 

We cannot but feel that the discipline of her trials 
was intended by Providence Co impress the first and 
most affecting lesson on her soul. It was designed 
that her pliant affections should twine round our 
divine Father, as a piUar of enduring strength. In 
almost the earliest stage of her life, and onward to its 
latest hour, she is upheld by a little less than visible 
presence. Rescued by that Power, in peril, enabled 
to pass through what was once her chief dread, how 
can she turn her eye off from Him? " God has ever 
supported and saved me. He will do it in future." 
This language is a spontaneous utterance of the true 
woman. Thus, like her Redeemer, is she "made 
perfect through sufferings." 
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In this maimer does religion become, with her, the 
medium of continual Improvement. Mental cultare 
is one invaluable part of female education. The social 
graces are a chain of pearls about her neck. But her 
permanent being consists of a Spiritual principle. 
Unless that be called into action, she lives but an 
ephemeral life. Let her pious capabilities be awakened, 
let the love of God become her ruling motive, let sub- 
mission to his high behest be the joy of her heart, and 
she enters that path which conducts, eternally, toward 
holiness in perfection. 

She who has a true reverence for her nature, and 
who comprehends the powers of her sex, will never 
rest content with present attainments. She will study, 
and unfold her intellect, because God hath endowed 
her with Mind, and his glory calls for her mental 
progress. Her domestic duties will be discharged in 
the love of Him, who " setteth the solitary in fami- 
lies." No event will be lost on her watchful spirit. 
Each (lay's cares and trials will nurture in her a new 
patience, benevolence, and active piety. Thus will 
she build up a character, resting, like the pyramid, 
on a basis so broad, and of materials so solid and 
enduring, that ages cannot move its foundation. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EKCOURAGEHBNTS. 
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In approaching the conclusion of these chapters, we 
cannot doubt that some of our female friends will 
inquire: "Who is anfficient lor these things 3" " How 
is it possible for me to reach the high standard now 
set before ine?" We reply briefly, that the first 
thonght to be presented in this place is — 

That you should uonleuiplaie what your Bex has 
actually accomplished in the past The Scriptures, 
the oldest records of our race, contain a long catalogue 
of female names Ulustrions for the virtuous and pious 
associations that cluster around them. Greece and 
Rome abound in examples of women of intellectual, 
and sometimes of moral distinction. ZenobJa, queen 
of tbe East, stands forth a pattern of excellence, in 
whom were combined an enlarged understanding^, 
singular refinement, courage, prudence, and fortitude. 
Motlern Europe has exhibited more than one inslance 
of this kind. The kingdom of Spain produced that 
woman, to whom the discovery of the continent of 




^ 
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America mtglit be almost directly traced; one who 
had rare lalenla and strength of mind, without arro- 
gance or despotism; one "who posseased the grace, 
the gentleness, and feminine accoaipIisLments of Mary 
Stuart, witliout her weoJinesa, who joined to Castlliaii 
pride as a queen, extreme sensibility and Bofbiess of 
deportment as a woman," 

If we turn to the records of America, we find 
among the female portion of its aboriginal inhabitants, 
proofs of no despicable qualties. Looking at the Red 
man's race, who can fail of admiring the noble, self- 
denying spirit of Pocahontas, the victim, iu her fair 
prime, of civilized life? Within the present century, 
when the men of the Mohawk tribe were debased by 
Intemperance, and embroiled in sanguinary wars with 
their brother Indians, the females called a council, by 
themselves, and so did they protest against these giant 
sins, as, for a season, to bring sobriety and peace 
within the borders of their people. 

Snch being the power of Pagan woman, what 
might we not anticipate from this ses, where the mild 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus has appeared? It waa for 
conscience' sake that females, like the Lady Arabella, 
left homes of peace and plenty, and often families of 
noble rank, and went to the shores of the New World 
1 with the Pilgrim hand. How many of this sex fled 
I that land, from the religiotis persecutions of 
, and chose danger, privation, and death, rather 
I subscribe to creeds hostile to their faith. What 
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sacrifices have they made in the Catbolic church. 
The convent may be the fruit of erroneous opinions, 
yet it has shewn forth, gloriously, the power of woman. 
Such self'ilenial, such unwearied devotion to prayer 
and the ceremonies of a churcii, such offices of charity, 
funiish proofs of the moral capacity of this aex, mis- 
led aa ihey often have been, on which the believer in 
every land may dwell with grateful emotions and 
inspiring thoughts. 

Another encouragement to female eifort may be 
found in the general Facilities for Improvement in 
our age. Education is receiving moi'e thought than 
in any former period of the world. She who desires 
it, can enjoy higher literary advantages, better in- 
struction, more useful manuals, and other aids in the 
school-room, than were ever before possessed in any 
community. The pulpit is emitting new light for the 
spiritual man, and the press, notwithstanding that it 
is somelimea fearfully abused, is redolent with a moral 
fragrance. Such is the progress of society, that 
conversation, social manners, and the incitements of 
example, now combine in furtherance of personal 
culture. 

Our political institutions present, likewise, eminent 
incentives to a higher self-training than has ever yet 
been witnessed. Hence has arisen those various bene- 
volent societies in which females have taken so active 
and so distinguished a part, and those associations for 
the more correct training of the young, which, but for 
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their persevering efforts, would never have outlived 
the Btorms of prejudice and opposition from interested 
eelfishnesa with which, and against which, they ht 
had to contend. These are a portion, and but a small 
portion, of the benefits which have arisen to societj' 
by the advancement of woman to her proper Btation 
in the social scale ; and tliese institutions have created, 
and will continue to create, a healthful atmosphere. 

The growing elevation of your sex in popular esti- 
mation should also encourage you to untiring devo- 
tednesB, and patient self-culture. She wlio was once 
regarded as but the satellite of a proud planet, is now 
herself marked in the catalogue of heaven's luminaries. 
Already are the names of Madame de Stael, More, 
Jameson, Hemans, and Somerville, enrolled on this 
bright register. Nor is her moral advancement less 
remarkable than that of her literary attainments. 
Christianity places her in the same high rank with 
man. She is an heir of the Redeemer's kingdom. In 
the social edifice, she is viewed as the rich traeery of 
its massive framework ; the more graceful and deli- 
cate part, yet as essential to the completeness of the 
structure, as its giant pillars and soUd masonry. 

In her Constitutional Susceptibilities, woman should 
find motives to signal excellence. Philosophy teaches 
I that sensibility alone will prompt to the kind offices 
■.of Christian beneficence. Woman was endowed with 
Kft sensitive spirit, that she might feel for the sufferer; 
Kan active imagination, to picture his troubles; and an 



ardent love, [o relieve 
perpetual charities? 

Again, her temperament is friendly to piety. St. 
Augustine calls hers the " devout aes." And meet 
is the appellation. Her weakness teaches her to lean 
upon an Almighty arm; and her trustfulness — so 
striking, that to doubt, suspect, and despond, come, 
in her, only from peculiar physical infirmity, or from 
a most erroneous education — leads her to confide in 
God. Add to these the earnest affection of this sex, 
and we have a moral predisposition to religious sen- 
timent. To them is given a vantage ground, which 
tliey should joyfully and gratefully occupy. She, 
on whom this heavier burden is laid, is gitied with 
superior powers of endurance. Virtue is the prize of 
humanity, and she is placed nearer than man to its 
goal. Piety is the crown of our life, and for her brow 
is it pre-eminently fashioned. The Divine Spirit, 
dwelling in all souls, is yet imaged to our minds, in 
Scripture and in Nature, as " a still small voice," a 
gentle and quiet influence, which are peculiarly con- 
genial to the soul of woman. 

Her Domestic Habits furnish the final encourage- 
ment of woman to constant self- improvement. In the 
sequestered patlis of home, having hours and days in 
which the needle is her quiet employer, how may she 
meditate on tlte touching and lofty themes of human 
concern ? Why should she wander from the ways of 
truth, integrity, and purity? She has her temptations. 
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it is true. In Gome Eituatious they may be greater 
than ours. Bnt, taking iiur whole mortal existence, 
snd the uEual occupations of the sexes, it will hardly 
be denied that woman may, if diligent in attenlion, 
hear those voices of admonilion which are drowned 
in man's ear by the tumult of the world. She may 
enjoy seasons for communing with her soul, and snr- 
veying the riches of the interior world, and for esti- 
mating the vanity of the sensual, and the glories of 
the spiritual, such as are seldom granted to man. She 
walks ever, as it were, beneath that moral arcade, 
which Providence has raised above us to proclaim 
his hallowed presence. Can she withdraw her eyes 
from it, and look downward, and become a servant of 
time? Will she — will one thus nobly privileged — 
surrender her birthright ? If she comprehend its 
value, she cannot be other than an aspirant for the 
prize of life eternal. 

But how shall this prize be obtained? 
Let the young woman understand, that religion is 
not a strange thing, disconnected from this world, out 
of herself) and to be introduced by some mysterious 
influence. It is the unfolding of a principle within 
her. You must study self, und seek the kingdom of 
God in your own soul. There only will you ever find, 
and e^Iablieh it. Rchgion consists in giving the heart 
— this very heart, which beats with emotion at the 
objects around yuu— unto spiritual pursuits. So 
directed, it will flow out on your fellow- beings, and 
viag upivard to the Father. 
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Seanrh the Scriptures. Use ihetn chiefly as a 
mirror, in which you are to see yourself. Dwell on 
the writings of the Psalmist. You will feel no joy, 
for which they have not the language to express your 
gratitude. No Borrows will so deluge your heart, 
that God will not, through them, send a holy wind 
to assume the waters. Study especially, the life of 
Christ. There is your model and example — an in- 
carnation of the Divinity. Rest not until you also 
have begun to grow in the image of God. Do you 
lo¥e what he loved? Are you living as he lived? 
Have you the same high purpose, to "please your 
Father," and to "go about doing good?" 

Pour out your soul before the Lord. Prayer Js our 
spiritual aliment. It teaches ua humility. For who 
can carry self-important and haughty feelings to the 
throne of Infinite purity. Prayer will teach you to 
see the hand of Providence in all that befals you. 
While you present all issues before Him, second causes 
will not disturb and distress you. Submission is the 
fruit of devoutnesB. "Thy will be done," — be this 
your petition, and it will not only reconcile you to 
those overwhelming events, which would else prostrate 
you in the dust; but it will be a daily sedative, amid 
the disquieting cares of your lot. And though you 
feel burdened with guilt, do not restrain prayer before 
God. He is the friend of the penitent. Nor let a 
cold heart keep you back from this service. Who 
can tell that, even while you are speaking, the cloud 



will not roll off, and the face of your heavenly Father, 
of his love, deep, uniitterable, and divine, and the 
Bense of his precioiis presence, revisit your soul? 

To endeavour to prosecute the voyage of life to s 
prosperous issue without Christiauity, is as unreason- 
able aa it would be for the mariner to put to sea 
without chart or compass, and expect to gain the 
wished-for port in safety. But by Christianity we 
do not mean merely or principally erude doctrioes or 
forms of worship. Important as all these may be ia 
their proper place, they are but the scaffolding to aid 
in the erection of the spiritual temple, and are lament- 
ably out of their place when they are either mistaken 
or wilfully substituted for, that temple itself. In 
this age of profession, we are in imraiuent danger of 
falling into this fatal error, and it is therefore the 
more necessary to bear in mind constantly the caulioD 
of St. Paul: "Though I speal; with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and though I have all faith, and 
though I give all ray goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have hot 
Charity, it profitkth me hothino." " I/any man," 
says the same great authority, " hath not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his." Here, then, is a touch- 
stone by which the young woman not only may, but 
ought to try her own conduct and character. The 
question of every young maiden should especially be, 
" Have I THE SPIRIT of Christ? Do I endeavour to 
walk even as he walked?" Let no one imagine that 
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because she ia r^ular and conalaiit at what are called 
the means of grace; because she distribules tracts, 
teaches in the Sunday scliool, and collecfs for mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes, that she must of 
necessity have the spirit of her Lord. Al! these things 
may be done, and yet the motive may centre in self, 
and then all is but an offering of strange fire upon the 
desecrated altar. If home duty is neglected — if the 
comfort of parents, relatives, and friends, is uncared 
for — if self-denial is never practised, or never prac 
tised with a willing cheerfulness; let the young female 
(and the same remark will apply to every professing 
Christian as well as to the young) set it down as a 
thing not to be disputed, that she is yet, let her pro- 
feBsions of piety be what they may, very far from the 
kingdom of God. The spirit of Christ is pre-emi- 
nently a self-renouncing spirit. " Though be was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor," and " he has 
left US an example that we should follow his steps." 
Let us all carefully mark this bright, this infallible 
example. Si. Paul says, " be made himself of no re- 
putation," literally, " he emptied himself,'' not of his 
divinity and glory, as it is sometimes most eiTOneously 
explained, but of all that was selfish, or that might 
have become selfish j of all that was, or that could 
have been contrary to universal love and benevolence, 
till, because it was necessary for the good of man, 
" he poured out his soul unto death," and thus having, 
by a life of suffering and a death of agony, expelled 



from his humanity the very last possible tendency to 
work his own will or self-gratification, he became the 
incarnation of every principle of Deity, and " in him 
dwelia all the fiilness of the Godhead bodily." The 
■very same process must, in our degree, be acoom- 
piished in us. This la our high destiny as Christians. 
As he became perfect through self-denial and Buffer- 
ing for the sake of others, so must we. Nor should 
we ever suffer his divine and gracious warning to be 
absent from our minds. " Except a man deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me, he 
cannot be my disciple, — but where I am there shall 
my servants be." Let our whole study be, " that we 
may be like him," and, ere long, " we shall see him 
&9 he is." 

You are now in the prime of your being. Com- 
mence to-day the life of the Bonl, and you will enter 
on that sacred course which leads to an immortal 
virtue. Time is short; why should you give to it 
your noblest energies? This world is but a passing 
shadow. Oh, do not consent lo build your dwelling, 
as if the suns that scorch and blast the soul could not 
strike you. That Being, in whoso hand is your breath, 
has placed you, for a few swift-winged years, on a 
vessel propelled by fearful elements. In an hour yon 
least imagine, that which now bears you brightly 
onward, may bui-st its confines, and scatter on the 
wild waves the black fragments of all that is mortal, 
r not death; fear life. Live as you ought; 
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leave the rest with God. Calmly may you then lean 
ou him : peacefully will you pass the strange ongoings 
of earth. Through tears and through smiles^ live as 
you ought, and Heaven is gained. Wait upon the 
Lord, and while worldlings — living to earth's plea- 
sures — dead while they live — shall faint and be weary, 
and many shall utterly fail, you shall renew your 
strength; you shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
you shall run and not be weary, and you shall walk 
and not faint. 



THE END. 
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